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A Bimillennium of Lucretius 


The Ancient and Modern Atom 


When Lucretius died on the Ides of October in 55 B.C., exactly two thousand years ago, 
he left in an unfinished state the De Rerum Natura, his poem on the function of the 
atom in a materialistic universe. In his didactic exposition of the philosophical principles 
of the Epicurean school, his poetic vision and innate genius conceived much that has re- 
cently been demonstrated in the scientific laboratory. Although errors in the ancient 
system were many, the fact that conclusions were reached without the benefit of experi- 
mentation makes the true concepts appear all the more impressive. 


HE basis for atomism was laid by the 

earliest Greek thinkers, who aspired to 
learn above all the fundamental nature of the 
cosmic substance. Recdgnizing such natural 
phenomena as mobility and change, and the 
Variety and transmutation of matter, Thales 
proposed water; Anaximenes, air; and Hera- 


| cleitus, fire, as the ultimate form of matter. 


Empedocles, who believed generation to be 
only a change in composition, inferred that 
the permanent elements were not one, but 
four, and that all things were varied combi- 
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nations of earth, water, air, and fire. The way 
was finally made ready for true atomism when, 
according to the rival theory of Anaxagoras, 
every perceptual thing was held to be formed 
of minute particles of itself and every other 
thing, with its characteristic qualities de- 
pendent upon the proportions of the con- 
stituent parts. 

The earliest atomic theory was formulated 
and developed by three Greek philosophers, 
emerging from the mind of each in a more ex- 
panded or more unified state than it had 
previously attained. In the fifth century 
B.c., Leucippus, humbly attempting to recon- 
cile the opposing conceptions of a single or of 
several prime elements, contended that pri- 
mary matter consisted of discrete atoms, vary- 
ing in kind, but of homogeneous substance. 
Though Leucippus showed originality and in- 
sight in his outline of the fundamentals of 
atomism, he did not try to organize a com- 
plete system, and little is known of his writ- 
ings. It was left for Democritus, who may 
have been his pupil, a man with wider inter- 
ests, tremendous learning, and a passion for 
detail, to strengthen all parts of the theory by 
addition and modification. Democritus went 
so far as to include a skeleton of moral and 
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phi‘osophical convictions, which he sought to 
explain on atomic principles. 

For more than a hundred years the teach- 
ings of Democritus had slight influence, for 
it was a time when physical studies were 
superseded by ethics and political philosophy. 
However, when Greek democracy could no 
longer provide inspiration to political think- 
ers, the individual stepped into the fore- 
ground, and materialism, with a return to the 
atomic theory, came into repute. In the year 
307 Epicurus with his followers established a 
school of philosophy in Athens. Loyal and 
kind to his disciples, he was scornful of other 
philosophers, and refused to acknowledge his 
debt to the atomists who preceded him. The 
tenets of Democritus, which came to him dis- 
proportionately developed, he elaborated or 
simplified as necessary, shaping them into a 
single harmonious system. Although he ex- 
tends his materialistic concepts from the 
physical to the moral and psychological, and 
although the incorporation or rejection of 
each detail in his materialistic interpretation 
of the universe is governed by his basic 
though completely erroneous doctrine of the 
infallibility of the senses, these very short- 
comings give unity to his system, and in no 
way obscure the fact that his atomic theory 
is an ingenious and penetrating venture into 
the unknown, a venture which modern sci- 
ence has proved to be surprisingly worth while. 

The detailed exposition of the entire 
philosophical system, as set forth by Epicurus 
in his lengthy work On Nature, is no longer 
extant. Although fragments of this, and a 
few shorter works which remain, are sufficient 
to indicate both the clear thought and the 
enigmatical style of the author, by no means 
are they adequate to furnish a connected ac- 
count of his philosophy. Only through the 
masterful work of Lucretius has it been pos- 
sible to reconstruct so satisfactorily the the- 
ories of Epicurus. If for no other reason, it is 
therefore fortunate that one of the most ar- 
dent champions of Epicureanism in all anti- 
quity should have chosen to reproduce, with 
his own inimitable fervor, a complete record of 
the doctrines of his predecessor, from moral 
precepts to atomic theory. 
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Science and Poetry 


Though Lucretius, in his orthodox Epi- 
cureanism, adds little to the actual theories 
handed down to him, he is vastly superior 
to Epicurus in his forceful, lucid, and pictorial 
interpretation. As a poet, he sees motes of 
dust dancing in the sunlight, and illustrates 
a scientific principle thereby. As a man, he 
sympathizes with the farmer who blames the 
weather for his withered vine, an example 
used to illustrate the gradual disintegration 
of material things. As a philosopher, he 
shows an intellectual vision and a mental 
grasp which are the heritage of none but the 
true scientist. His consummate artistry, 
fashioned of a poetic soul and an ingenious 
mind, achieves a sublimity of thought 
throughout the whole of his materialistic 
system. Lucretius was big enough to envisage 
the infinite universe. Of more moment, he 
was big enough for the infinitesimal atom. 

To the meager facts which history tells of 
Lucretius, his work adds much of importance. 
Despising the fera moenera militiai, he lived 
under Sulla, Pompey, and Caesar, through 
some of the years of Rome's most stormy 
political strife. A true Epicurean, he sought 
to escape the civil imbroglio by retiring into 
a pure philosophical calm. This calm para- 
doxically roused in him an ardent philosophi- 
cal passion. With a violent disdain for super- 
stition and fear of death, illusions which his 
materialistic principles show to be entirely 
unfounded, and with a devotion to Epicurus 
which almost amounts to worship, he faith- 
fully instructs his fellow Romans in the de- 
tails of a master system. The De Rerum Natura 
wells from a heart that is boldly conscientious 
and utterly sincere. 


Conservation of Mass 


Lucretius the materialist emerges trium- 
phant over Roman paganism with the words: 
“All mortals are gripped by fear because they 
observe many things come to pass on earth 
and in heaven whose causes they can in no 
wise fathom, and which they suppose to be 
wrought by a power divine.” From this no 
tion is derived the first Epicurean principle 
that “Nothing can be produced from noth- 
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ing.”? This leads in turn to a second funda- 
mental law: “Things conceived cannot be re- 
voked into nothing”; that is, ““ Nature resolves 
each thing again into its own first bodies and 
does not waste things into nothing.” This 
law of the conservation of mass is still one 
of the basic principles of modern science. But 
science has gone farther than to resolve bodies 
into their procreant atoms. Mass has been 
converted to energy and energy into mass. It 
is well recognized that energy itself, the 
equivalent of matter, can neither be created 
nor destroyed. But the indestructibility of 
matter is an age-old doctrine. 

Epicurus asserts and Lucretius clearly im- 
plies that atoms are possessed of three inher- 
ent properties—size, weight, and shape. With 
regard to these qualities, the ancient and 
modern theories have a striking resemblance. 
Speaking in particular of the nature of atoms 
in bodies which have sensation, Lucretius 
says, “It matters greatly first how small they 
are...and of what shape devised.’ In 
another connection he uses the expressions 
graviora and leviora, and “unequal in 
weight.’® The physical size of the atom as we 
know it today depends to some extent upon 
the number of neutrons and protons in its 
closely packed nucleus, but much more upon 
the relatively large amount of space between 
the orbits of its own special number of elec- 
trons, which range from 1 to 92. The so 
called “size” of the Lucretian atom might be 
said to correspond roughly to “atomic num- 
ber” in the case of its modern counterpart. 
The weight of the modern atom varies ac- 
cording to the number of units in its composi- 
tion, the unit consisting of a mass comparable 
to that of a proton or neutron. In other words, 
the sum of the protons and neutrons in the 
nucleus determines the atomic weight, which 
varies from 1 in the case of ordinary hydrogen 
to 238 for the heavies: natural isotope of ura- 
nium. These mass numbers show a variability 
anticipated by the “heavier” and “lighter” 
atoms of Lucretius. 


Atoms and Qualities 


According to Lucretius, the power of form- 
ing unions with other atoms, and the variety 


of qualities, produced in such compounds, are 
largely due to the variety of atomic shape. 
Fluids are composed of smooth and rounded 
atoms. On the other hand, “Things which 
appear to us hardened and dense must be 
made of atoms more interlaced, and held to 
gether by bodies with branch-like projec- 
tions.’ Furthermore, “Unlike shapes unite 
in a single mass and things are composed of 
mingled seed.... Though many primal 
bodies are common to many things, yet to- 
gether they can form a different whole... . 
Still, one should not hold that every thing 
can be joined in every way.”* The power of a 
given atom to combine with others, called 
“valence,” is now known to rest on the num- 
ber of its outer electrons which are effective 
in chemical combination. Some elements easily 
unite to form molecules with entirely different 
properties, because their electrons assume a 
more stable arrangement thus. Others, like 
helium and argon, are so stable as to have al- 
most no power of combination. The valence 
of a given atom is usually expressed numer- 
ically by the number of hydrogen atoms with 
which it will unite. The highest known num- 
ber is 8. The ancient compound is not a true 
chemical union, for the atoms are merely at- 
tached instead of disarranged, and valence is 
a far different thing from the shape attraction 
of the Lucretian atom. But in both cases cer- 
tain atoms combine more readily than 
others; atoms of varying characteristics are 
able to form by their union a compound ut- 
terly different in nature; and the combining 
power is limited. 

The properties of the ancient atom are size, 
weight, and shape; the chief chemical con- 
stants of the modern atom are atomic number, 
atomic weight, and valence. Although scien- 
tific experiment and abstract reasoning have 
reached quite different conclusions, the basic 
philosophical concepts are similar. 


Proof of Unseen Bodies 


The minuteness of the atom needs no argu- 
ment today, but Lucretius found it necessary 
to convince the Romans: “Lest perchance you 
begin in any wise to mistrust my words, be- 
cause the prime bodies of things cannot be 








distinguished by the eyes, compare the things 
which you must admit to exist, and which 
cannot be seen. First of all the force of wind® 
. .. and as for the rocks overhanging the sea, 
worn away by a thin salt spray, you may not 
see what they lose at a given time. Nature 
acts therefore through bodies unseen.” 

It was Leucippus and Democritus who first 
proposed that all atoms were of homogeneous 
substance. Lucretius in turn violently refutes 
the theories of early philosophers who held 
that the prime elements were several or many 
in number. It is now firmly established that 
atoms differ not in quality but in the quantity 
and arrangement of particles, and that elec- 
tricity is the basic constituent of all matter. 


Eternity of Motion 

In his theories of atomic motion Lucretius 
is sometimes completely misled and some- 
times amazingly keen. In his material universe, 
“Always all things move, on every side, in 
unceasing flux.” Leucippus and Democritus 
spoke of a continual motion, which seems to 
have been in all directions, while Lucretius, 
almost certainly following Epicurus, claims a 
swerve and a general downward fall. Since 
both the universe and the number of atoms 
are infinite, atoms would never be lacking, 
nor could they ever accumulate on the bot- 
tom. Lucretius has a graphic description: 
“Since they pass through void, all primal 
bodies must be borne along either by their 
own weight or by chance clashing with an- 
other. For when they meet, as often, in swift 
flight, and dash together, it happens that they 
quickly spring apart in opposite direc- 
tions.” ... Some, forced together, bound 
away and leave great intervals, while some 
are tossed back from the blow with but 
slight space between.” The more closely 
packed atoms create dense bodies like rock 
and iron, while those more widely dispersed 
form tenuous substances like air. Some free 
atoms are never admitted into any combina- 
tion. 
“Perceive that whenever the sun's rays 
pour in, dispersing light throughout the 
dark recesses of our homes, you will see 
within the very shaft of light many motes 
mingling in many ways through space, 
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and as in everlasting strife contend and 
struggle, vying in bands and never giving 
pause, impelled by frequent meetings and dis- 
sensions. From this you may determine how 
the seeds of things are always tossed about 
in the great inane.” Initial impacts are caused 
by a slight swerve as the atoms “are borne 
straight down through void by their own 
weight.”"* Otherwise “Nature would never 
have created anything.”’* No collisions or 
unions can be attributed to variation in 
atomic weight, for it is not true that “the 
heavier bodies can fall upon the lighter from 
above . . . Never in any place can empty void 
impede a single thing... Wherefore, all 
must move through inert space, propelled at 
equal speed though of unequal weight.” 


Intimations of Relativity 


From the swerve and collision of ancient 
atoms emerges a series of scientific laws more 
readily accepted today than in the time of 
Epicurus or Lucretius. Atoms (or molecules) 
are in a state of continual motion; solid sub 
stances are formed of particles more densely 
packed than gases; and bodies falling in a 
vacuum move at equal speed regardless of 
weight. Even the rectilinear motion and 
swerve are suggestive of Einstein’s theory 
that space and time are relative, and that in 
the space-time continuum bodies move in 
natural paths, straight in empty space, but 
curved near matter. 

More scientifically accurate than the ex- 
position of the motion of atoms before union 
is the Lucretian account of atomic vibration 
within compound bodies both in motion and 
at rest. “For first the primal seeds of things 
are moved themselves; then bodies with a 
small agglomeration...are roused and 
moved by unperceived atomic blows; and 
these in turn coerce the slightly larger. Thus 
upward from the atoms in progression, this 
motion bit by bit becomes apparent to our 
senses, so that those things too are moved 
which in the sunlight we can see, though by 
what blows they do this is not clearly 
marked.”"* Thus movement in a body is an 
outward expression of the diverse motions of 
its internal parts. Although Lucretius has no 
suggestion here of a definite intermediate 
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form between atom and compound body 
which corresponds to the molecule, his broad 
conception of moving particles in a compound 
of any size is essentially correct. As for bodies 
at rest, “Wherefore it is not strange that al- 
though all the atoms are in motion, the whole 
is yet seen to be in full repose. . . . The entire 
nature of the primal bodies lies far below the 
apprehension of our senses. Wherefore, since 
they themselves cannot now be perceived, 
their motions also must be hidden.”!® The 
proofs, if scientifically inacceptable, are apt 
and lucid, as well as poetically perfect—a 
flock of grazing sheep and playful lambs seen 
as a blur of white upon a distant hill, or the 
flashing bronze of an army in drill, which 
appears as a single gleam from a mountain 


above. 


Constant Oscillation 


The ancient conception of atoms in a body 
at rest as being in a state of constant oscilla- 
tion, is one of the most startling approaches 
to modern science in the whole atomic theory. 
According to Epicurus, atoms may be widely 
separated; they may be so closely entangled 
that their vibratory paths are extremely short; 
or they may be in an intermediate stage in 
which they recoil from a shell of atoms inter- 
laced around them. These forms approximate 
respectively the three states of matter as 
recognized by science today—gases, solids, 
and liquids. The density of a gas is about one 
onethousandth the density of the same sub- 
stance in the liquid state. Liquids are some- 
what less dense than solids. In a solid the 
atoms are not rigidly joined together, but form 
independent units which oscillate through a 
small fixed space. With an increase in tempera- 
ture, the energy of the atoms increases accord- 
ingly, until they depart from their original 
position of equilibrium. When the relative 
positions of the individual atoms are not 
fixed, the body is no longer of unchangeable 
shape, and the electric energy between atoms 
causes them to unite into permanent mole- 
cules. As soon as the energy of the molecules 
becomes so great that they in turn continu- 
ally shift their positions, the substance 
liquifies. When the temperature is increased 
still more, free molecules escape from the sur- 


face to form the gaseous state. In the liquid 
and gaseous states, the molecules are the in- 
dependently moving units. They are free to 
clash, not only against one another, but also 
against their confining walls, which Epicurus 
would call their shell of tangled atoms. Thus 
in its oscillations, the ancient atom is com- 
parable sometimes to the scientific atom and 
sometimes to the molecule. In contradiction 
to the ancient theory that in spite of colli- 
sions all atoms continue to move at the same 
speed, the kinetic theory of matter indicates 
that the speed of particles within a body is of 
wide variation. 


Indivisible Atoms 


‘The primal bodies are solid and without 
void.” This unequivocal decree of Lucretius 
is further elaborated: ““They cannot be shat- 
tered when stricken by blows from without, 
nor can they in turn be pierced to the heart 
and disjoined, nor succumb when assailed by 
other means. . . . For nothing, it seems, can be 
crushed or broken or severed in two by cut- 
ting unless it has void .. . and the more of 
void enclosed within each thing, the more it 
yields in every part to these assaults.” ... 
The atoms are of solid singleness, nor can they 
otherwise have been preserved forever, 
through infinity of time, and so restore 
things.” 

The Greeks also referred to the primal 
bodies as “solid,” “indivisible,” and “uncut- 
table.” It was they who first applied the 
term atomos, a derivative formed of the nega- 
tive prefix a- and the verb temno, “to cut.” 
Since Lucretius had no corresponding Latin 
word at hand, he was forced to call the atoms 
primordia rerum and corpora prima, though 
Cicero a few years later established the Latin 
form atomus. The earliest recorded philo 
sophic and scientific usage of the term in 
English, from 1477 on, indicates that it was 
still taken to mean small indivisible particles 
of matter. 


Solid Nucleus 


The solidness of the ancient atom more 
nearly applies to the modern nucleus than to 
the atom as it is known today, for though 
it occupies only the smallest fraction of the 








atom’s bulk, the nucleus is solidly packed 
with protons and neutrons. Except for the 
widely scattered revolving electrons, the rest 
is empty space. To Lucretius the atom could 
not be disjoined because it contained no space. 
If he could know the true composition of the 
atom today, he would state the same basic 
principle in the affirmative instead of the 
negative. Lucretius would no doubt tell us 
that only because it does contain space has 
the atom finally been split. And up to a cer- 
tain point he would be right. Electrons, re- 
volving in space, can be separated from the 
atom without much difficulty. But to force 
neutrons through the orbits of 92 spinning 
electrons, and to break up the tremendous 
binding power of the solid nucleus is an en 
tirely different matter. Lucretius says, “If 
matter had not been eternal, all things be- 
fore this would have passed again completely 
into nothing.”** He was not far wrong. If it 
were the nature of the protons of the atomic 
nucleus to fly apart instead of clinging to 
gether, the world would consist of nothing 
but hydrogen, whose nucleus is a single pro- 
ton. 


Unchangeable Atoms 


The Lucretian atom, though indivisible, 
yet possesses minimae partes. These least 
parts, which are not separable, give distin- 
guishable size to the atom without refuting 
its indivisibility. As the size of a visible ob- 
ject can be determined by the number of 
smallest visible units, so the size of the invisi- 
ble atom can be determined in thought by the 
number of smallest conceivable units. But 
neither the visible nor the conceivable min- 
imal parts can be perceived or apprehended 
by themselves. It is the number of least parts 
which in thought regulates the size, and their 
arrangement which determines the shape of 
the individual atom. In an atom of a fixed 
size, only a limited number of shapes is pos- 
sible. “Suppose the atoms to consist of three 
least parts, or add a few more. When you 
have made trial of all these parts of one prime 
body, in every way, arranging them at the 
top and bottom, transposing the right and the 
left, to see what semblance of shape to the 
whole of this body each order will give, if 
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haply you wish still to vary the shapes, other 
parts must be added. . . . Therefore a change 
in shape is followed by growth in the bulk of 
the body." As the least parts affect the dis- 
tinguishing features of size and shape, protons 
and neutrons, component parts of the scien- 
tific atom, are responsible for the variation in 
atomic weight, and protons for the variation 
in atomic number. “The primal bodies are of 
solid singleness, and, closely packed with 
least parts, cling together, not joined by a 
uniting of those parts, but rather, strong in 
everlasting singleness, whence nature suffers 
nothing to be torn away, nor yet to dwindle, 
keeping them as seeds for things." The 
Lucretian atom cannot be changed in any re- 
spect. “For if the primal seeds could be in 
any way subdued or altered, then would it be 
uncertain too what could, and what could not 
be given birth.” The modern atom has been 
changed; it has been allowed to disintegrate; 
particles have been added and removed; and 
the core has finally been split. The more the 
atom undergoes at the hands of science, the 
more clearly can one see that man has little 
conception of what may or may not be pro 
duced in the future. 


Science via Poetic Vision 


Lucretius, possessed of a scientific mind, 
was yet not a scientist. Scientific truth must 
be proved by research and experiment; the 
ancient thinkers had only their senses and 
genius on which to rely. Though his every 
word supports another's creed, it was not 
without thought that Lucretius accepted the 
teaching of Epicurus, whose bald and crabbed 
expression is enriched at his hands with a 
wealth of poetic simile, and seen with a 
breadth of vision unknown to his master. His 
conclusions seldom conform in detail with 
scientific theory, but the harmony of general 
concept is often striking. 

Perhaps now more than at any other time, 
at the dawn of a new and uncertain atomic 
era, One i~ apt to remember and appreciate 
Lucretius and his poet's vision of the atom. 
As modern writers everywhere fearfully im- 
agine the holocaust which might some day 
wipe out the earth if atomic energy goes un- 
controlled, it is comforting to recall that two 
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thousand years ago Lucretius described with 
philosophic calm the cataclysm which would 
overcome his materialistic world if the num- 
ber of atoms could ever fail: “... Lest the 
bulwarks of the world should straightway 
burst and leap apart like winged flames 
throughout the vast inane, and all else follow 
in like fashion, and lest the thundering vaults 
of heaven plunge from their heights and the 
earth of a sudden collapse beneath our feet, 


and wholly vanish through the boundless 
void, amid the atom-freeing ruins mingled of 
itself and heaven, so that in an instant not a 
vestige should survive excepting empty end- 
lessness and unseen primal bodies. For on 
whatever side you first discern a lack of atoms, 
this side will be the door of death for things; 
through this will all the throng of matter hurl 
itself away.” 


Notes 

11. 151-54. 8 2. 686-701. 18 2. 217-18. 2 1. 548-50. 
21. 156-57. * 1. 267-71. I$ 9. 224. 31. $40-41. 
31. 266. 10 1, 326-28. 17 2, 225-39. 49. 485-06. 
41, 215-16. 1 1. 995-06. 18 2. 133-41. 25 1. 609-14. 
5 2. 894-95. 12 2. 83-87. 19 2. 308-14. 26 1. §92-95. 
6 2. 239-41; 225-26. 8 2. 98-99. 20 1, §10. 27 1, 1102-13. 
72. 444-46. M9. 114-22. 211. 528-37. 





———Loci Classici 


“O PITIFUL MINDS OF MEN! 
O HEARTS FILLED WITH BLINDNESS!” 


SVAVE, mari magno turbantibus aequora ventis, 
e terra magnum alterius spectare laborem; 

non quia vexari quemquamst iucunda voluptas, 
sed quibus ipse malis careas quia cernere suave est. 
suave etiam belli certamina magna tueri 

per campos instructa tua sine parte pericli. 

sed nil dulcius est, bene quam munita tenere 
edita doctrina sapientum templa serena, 

dispicere unde queas alios passimque videre 
errare atque viam palantis quaerere vitae, 

certare ingenio, contendere nobilitate, 

noctes atque dies niti praestante labore 

ad summas emergere opes rerumque potiri. 

0 miseras hominum mentis, 0 pectora caeca! 
qualibus in tenebris vitae quantis periclis 

degitur hoc aevi quodcumquest! nonne videre 

nil aliud sibi naturam latrare, nisi utqui 

corpore seiunctus dolor absit, mente fruatur 
iucundo sensu cura semota metuque?... 


Lucretius 2.1—19 








Is the Aeneid a Military Manual? 





———Aeneas: Lover of Peace 


Vergil and War in the Aeneid 


by George E. Duckworth 


N interesting and suggestive paper in 

a recent issue of this JouRNAL! once 
more gives eloquent proof, if proof be needed, 
of the richness and variety to be found in 
Vergil’s Aeneid. Professor Alexander rightly 
stresses the importance of the second half of 
the Aeneid and reminds us that the last six 
books were regarded by the poet himself as 
the greater and more important portion of the 
poem. As Mackail has pointed out, to accept 
the conventional depreciation of Books vu- 
x as inferior, imitative, and uninteresting is 
a view “not only false in itself but fatal to ap- 
preciation of the whole scope and purport of 
the Aeneid.”? The last six books have a unity 
and coherence not to be found in the earlier 
part of the poem, they are rich in character 
portrayal and dramatic action, and they best 
reveal Vergil’s famed message of human 
sympathy, his “feeling of the misery and the 
wrong of the war, a message which, read in 
the light of our present experiences, impresses 
us anew.” 

Alexander's primary purpose in his recent 
article is to reveal Vergil’s knowledge of mili- 
tary strategy and to point out all the usual 
devices of war to be found in the Aeneid. It is 
natural, therefore, that he should look upon 
Books vu—xu as “the story of a great cam- 
paign, complex in military character as well 
as in concurrent political démarches.”* He 
rightly condemns the unfavorable way in 
which Vergil’s handling of warfare has been 
compared to Homer's, and points out that the 
Iliad by its very nature cannot present a wide- 
reaching campaign in its multifarious activi- 
ties. However much the deeds of individual 
fighters may have been modelled in part upon 
the achievements of Homeric heroes, much in 








(In connection with this article the reader may wish to 
review Professor William Hardy Alexander's “War in 
the Aeneid.” which appeared in our February issue last 
year (40. 261-273). 

Professor Duckworth is a member of the faculty of 
Princeton University, and well known in scholarly cir- 
cles for his work on Roman drama. 








Vergil’s treatment of war was undoubtedly 
based upon Roman military experience in the 
late Republic. Alexander does the modern 
student a good service when he points out the 
many devices of war which Vergil uses: loss 
of a good ambush terrain through misjudg- 
ment of the definitive issue (11. 901-905), 
surprise attacks (9. 33 f. and 12. 554 ff.), vio- 
lation of orders by subordinate officers (9. 41- 
43, 675 f.), attempt to prevent the junction of 
two enemy forces (10. 238-240), the baffle- 
ment of cavalry forced to resort to infantry 
tactics (10. 360), a flanking movement coupled 
with surprise (11. 511-520), and the failure 
of a general to recognize the critical moment 
when it arrived and to seize “the moment of 
happy destiny” (9. '75'7~759).° In other words, 
Vergil has indeed been successful in present- 
ing in Books vu—xn the story of a great mili- 
tary campaign, but—and this is important— 
it was not for this reason that Vergil regarded 
the second half of the Aeneid as the more im- 
portant portion of his work. I shall return to 
this point later. 


WACS in Vergil? 


It is often instructive and valuable to in- 
terpret the present in the light of the past; to 
describe the past in terms of the present is a 
very different matter and sometimes proves 
to be dangerously misleading. Alexander 
promises “not to push the finding of resem- 
blances too far, the usual pitfall digged for 
him who tries to explain the past too easily in 
terms of today,” but one may well wonder if 
at times he has not been guilty of the very 
thing he seeks to avoid. To refer to troops 
“on jeeps,” to speak of “the machine-like 
phalanx that anticipated tanks by two thou- 
sand years,” to describe the dittany which 
healed Aeneas’ wound so quickly as “some- 
thing as radical as sulfa drugs” makes Vergil 
sound very modern. But what are we to say of 
“a detachment of the Women’s Army Corps 
headed by an officer in a very smart uniform,” 
the officer being “Captain (acting Major) 
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Camilla”?* Surely, the part played by Camilla 
and her troops in the battle differs considera- 
bly from the duties of a modern WAC de- 
tachment! Alexander points out that Vergil 
has set up the conception of a “global war,” 
and accordingly refers to Aeneas and his al- 
lies as “the Allied Powers,” the Rutulians, 
Latins, and their allies as “the Italian Axis.” 
This seems an unfortunate attempt to mag- 
nify the war beyond all due proportion. We 
hardly have here a conception of a “global 
war,” although Vergil very skilfully makes 
it a great and significant conflict.!° Actually, 
he gives to the war epic dimensions by por- 
traying it as a continuation of the Trojan 
war. This is the reason for many of the epi- 
thets and genealogies in the Catalogue of 
Italian warriors in Book vu." It is no accident 
that Vergil portrays more than half of the 
warriors as descended from Greeks or from 
gods who fought on the Greek side at Troy. 
Vergil thus succeeds in portraying the war in 
viI-xul as a new phase of the conflict between 
Greek and Trojan, now transferred to Italian 
soil, but is that fact a sufficient reason for 
speaking of it as a “global war,” a term which 
to the modern reader has a very different sig- 
nificance? 


Vergil: Pacifist or Militarist? 


Even more serious, it seems to me, is the 
misleading impression of war in the Aeneid 
which Alexander gives when he speaks of 
forgetting Vergil’s sombre notes and being 
“carried away with the ‘pride, pomp, and 
circumstance of glorious war’.”” To Vergil 
war was far from glorious; it was fraught with 
sorrow for victor and vanquished alike. I re- 
ferred above to Vergil’s “feeling of the misery 
and the wrong of the war’’; his most striking 
condemnation of war is perhaps to be found 
in ‘7. 461 f.: saevit amor ferri et scelerata in- 
sania belli, ira super. War is madness, “crimi- 
nal folly,”!* which can lead only to misery and 
suffering. It is significant that the first two 
victims of the tragic “incident” which leads 
to the outbreak of war are the youthful 
Almo, and the aged Galaesus who is slain 
while attempting to stop the fighting (7. 531- 
537). Much has been written about Vergil’s 
love of peace and his hatred of war," and it 


seems unnecessary here to repeat statements 
that have so often been made. We must keep 
in mind, however, that the Aeneid “was an 
answer to the cry of a world exhausted by 
decades of bloody warfare, a world which, as 
we see in the literature of the time, longed for 
nothing so much as for peace.” 

The second half of the Aeneid is Vergil’s 
maius opus, as he himself admits (7. 45); here 
his constructive power as a poet and his glori- 
fication of both Italy and the Roman state are 
best displayed; here the fulfilment of fate is 
seen as described in 12. 827 (sit Romana po- 
tens Itala virtute propago). Vergil’s main 
theme is expressed in 1. 33: Romanam condere 
gentem; it becomes of necessity a warlike 
theme when once Aeneas has arrived in La- 
tium, but we may safely assume, as Cowles 
points out,'® that Vergil considered Books 
vii-xi his maius opus, not because they were 
filled with war and bloodshed, but almost in 
spite of the fact; that the founding of an em- 
pire in Italy was his major purpose, not the 
fighting and the slaughter which must clear 
the way. The words of Glover are similar: 
“Vergil draws battle-scenes, not at all be- 
cause he loves them, but because he must 
draw them. He feels every blow that is dealt, 
thinks of everything it involves, looks away 
from the battle to untilled fields, to funeral 
pyres and nameless graves, to lonely parents 
at their prayers. ”"!” 


The Folly of War 


“Vergil is the great teacher,” as Alexander 
correctly states,'* but the lesson to be learned 
from Books vu-—xu is not one of military strat- 
egy, but of the folly of war and the suffering 
it causes, of sympathy for young men (Pallas, 
Lausus, Nisus, Euryalus) slain in the prime of 
manhood, of sorrow for bereaved parents like 
Evander and the mother of Euryalus. Aeneas 
is the hero of the epic and must be a warrior, 
but he is humane and regrets the unnecessary 
slaughter; cf. his words to the Latin envoys in 
II. 110-114: 


“pacem me exanimis et Martis sorte peremptis 
oratis? equidem et vivis concedere vellem. 

nec veni, nisi fata locum sedemque dedissent, 
nec bellum cum gente gero: rex nostra reliquit 
hospitia et Turni potius se credidit armis.” 








This brings me to my final point, which 
concerns Vergil’s portrayal of Aeneas. Alex- 
ander speaks thus of Aeneas’ arrival in 
Latium: “Aeneas and his Trojan band have 
barely established their “beach-head’ at the 
Tiber’s mouth when their astute leader, rec- 
ognizing the tenuous character of his hold, at- 
tempts to forge diplomatic relations with the 
nearest competent local authority, King 
Latinus of Laurentum.”!® This statement, 
implying that Aeneas comes as an invader, 
seems particularly unfortunate. The Trojans 
had no desire for war; Aeneas realized that 
he was an intruder in the domain of another, 
and his embassy to Latinus shows that he rec- 
ognized the authority of the king. Latinus 
welcomed him in a friendly spirit and offered 
his daughter in marriage. We have here a 
picture of two peoples in friendly relations 
with each other, and there is no thought of 
conflict in their hearts. Howe is correct when 
he says of the agreement between Aeneas and 
Latinus, “There is in it all not the slightest 
hint of guileful diplomacy, nor the remotest 
suggestion of a threat of force if the request be 
not granted. Aeneas’ whole intent and desire 
is for peace and friendship.”?° 


Aeneas: Lover of Peace 


Not only is this true of Aeneas before the 
outbreak of the war, but it remains true 
throughout the conflict. Aeneas is ever the 
lover of peace and fights only because he has 
no other recourse. When the truce is broken 
in xm and the fighting breaks out anew, he at- 
tempts to stem the tide (12. 313-317): 

“quo ruitis? quaeve ista repens discordia surgit? 

o cohibete iras! ictum iam foedus et omnes 

compositae leges, mihi ius concurrere soli, 

me sinite atque auferte metus; ego foedera faxo 

firma manu, Turnum debent haec iam mili sacra.” 


Aeneas is wounded, and Turnus rushes into 
battle rejoicing (subita spe ferridus ardet, 325). 
The Rutulian leader has no desire to carry out 
the terms of the agreement and to decide the 
issue by single combat. Aeneas, on the con- 
trary, as soon as he has recovered from his 
wound, seeks Turnus alone (466 f.), eager to 
avoid unnecessary bloodshed. The contrast 
between the cruelty and brutality of Turnus 
and the decency and generosity of Aeneas is 
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stressed throughout the fighting, but no- 
where more clearly than in x where Turnus 
utters the cruel wish that Evander might see 
the death of his son (443) and then despoils 
the dead body of Pallas (495-497); compare 
with this Aeneas’ sorrowful words at the 
death of Lausus (825-830). Aeneas’ generos- 
ity toward the enemy is again illustrated at 
the time of his victory over Turnus. He was 
at the point of sparing the life of his foe (et 
iam iamque magis cunctantem flectere sermo 
coeperat, 12. 940 f.) when the luckess belt 
(infelix balteus) reminded him of Turnus’ 
treatment of Pallas. No mercy can be shown 
to Turnus, for the latter's violentia must be 
responsible for his own death—Vergil’s final 
and supreme example of poetic justice.”* Alex- 
ander says that “Turnus was a first-rate 
fighter and in many ways deserved to win, but 
was guilty of two fatal errors.” But, as Ver- 
gil conceived his character, Turnus did not 
deserve to win. He represents violentia as op- 
posed to the pietas of Aeneas, vis consili expers 
as opposed to vis temperata.”* Vergil portrays 
the victory of pietas over violentia. The new 
race is to bring peace and humanity to the 
world. 

“tu regere imperio populos, Romane, memento 

(hae tibi erunt artes), pacisque imponere morem, 

parcere subiectis et debellare superbos."™ 
These words of Anchises, so often quoted, 
give Vergil’s dream of Rome's contribution to 
civilization, a dream of a new age of peace and 
justice for all mankind. 

There is no doubt that many of the funda- 
mental aspects of war and of military strategy 
are to be found in Books vi—xui of the Aeneid, 
and Alexander has done a valuable service in 
describing them for us, even though he has 
occasionally presented them in terms that ac- 
tually apply only to modern conditions. But 
this is not the real lesson of the Aeneid. 
Cowles, whose discussion of Vergil’s hatred 
of war should be read in connection with 
Alexander’s paper on war in the Aeneid, 
closes his article with the following significant 
paragraph :* In an age so thoroughly disillu- 
sioned as our own to the value and legitimacy of 
war, in which whole populations subscribe so 
heartily to Vergil’s verdict, nulla salus bello 
(11. 362), and yet in which that longed-for 
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secura quies and the ultimate deliverance from 
perpetua formido are still to be achieved, the 
great Mantuan’s voice is still a living voice. 
And, still living, he would join with us, not as 
propagandist but as humanist, in anticipating 
the dawn—not now merely as a Pax Augusta, 
nor a Pax Romana, a peace imposed on the 
proud and maintained by military force—but 
a Peace bulwarked by that Law of which he 
sang, a Peace of confidence and honor, a Peace 
compounded of man’s idealism and resting on 
belief in his fellow-man, a true Pax Humana! 
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A Book Review 


The Future of the Research Library 


By Herman H. Henkle 
and Seymour Lubetzky 


HIS book, which exploded like an atomic 

bomb in the library profession, has not 
only aroused a sensation among bookmen, 
but has also caught the imagination of the lay- 
man of the popular magazine and of the daily 
newspaper—an unprecedented event in the 
history of library literature. It dazzled its 
readers with the prospect of a new era of un- 
dreamed-of potentialities, an era which will 
enable the average college library to acquire 
research resources nearly as complete as those 
of the larger university libraries, without the 
attending problems of processing and housing, 
and with a catalog which will, literally and 
actually, place the resources of the library at 
the finger tips of the readers. This is made pos- 
sible by an idea of Mr. Rider, an ingenious 
idea yet so simple as to make the inventor 
wonder why it has been by-passed by others 
all these years.! The idea is to reproduce, by 
means of microphotography, the texts of 
books on the blank backs of their catalog 
cards. Thus, when a library has bought a 
catalog card, it has also acquired the “book” 
itself; when it has filed the card in the catalog, 
it has already “processed” and “shelved” the 
“book”; and when the reader has identified a 
title or titles in the catalog, he has also located 
the books he wanted to see or read. 








@As the documents and records which make possible 
the continuing existence of our culture on the more 
highly specialized level accumulate in number, the prob- 
lem of housing them, of keeping them in order and using 
them, becomes acute for both the scholar and the li- 
brarian. 

While the material presented here is in the form of a 
book review, the information and opinions which it con- 
tains give it the status of a self-sufficient article. It was 
written by special request of the former editor of Tue 
Crassicat Journat, Dr. Eugene Tavenner. 

Mr. Henkle is Director of the Processing Department 
of the Library of Congress, and Mr. Lubetzky is Techni- 
cal Assistant to the Director. 








River, Fremont, The Scholar and the Future of the Re- 
search Library: a Problem and Its Solution: New York 
City, Hadham Press (1944). Pp. xiii+-236. $4.00. 


This is not only an interesting and exciting 
idea, but one of vital importance to the future 
of the research library. It is Mr. Rider’s solu- 
tion to a problem, or rather complex of prob- 
lems, which grimly confronts the administra- 
tor of a research library. These problems in- 
clude: the extensive research resources re- 
quired by the scholar and the difficulty and 
high cost of their acquisition; the high cost of 
cataloging which has shown an unchecked 
tendency to increase and has become the bane 
of large libraries; the cost of binding which 
attaches even to publications received free by 
the library; and finally, the problem of hous 
ing the library's collections which, in the 
past, have shown a tendency to double in 
size about every 16 years—a prospect which 
must be appalling to the research librarian 
who contemplates his library a bare one hurr 
dred years hence. To illustrate the concrete 
meaning of these problems, Mr. Rider points 
out that, if the situation is to continue um 
changed, the Yale Library will, by the year 
2040, have approximately 200,000,000 vol- 
umes occupying over 6,000 miles of shelves, 
a card catalog of nearly three-quarters of a 
million drawers occupying some eight acres 
of floor space, and an annual increase of 
12,000,000 volumes requiring a staff of over 
six thousand catalogers. Mr. Rider discusses 
the measures proposed or taken to meet these 
problems, and points out the inadequacy of 
these measures. He then sets forth his solu 
tion, which he christens the “micro-card,” as 
one answer to all these problems. The micro 
card, combining the catalog entry on its face 
with the micro-text of the book on its back 
will, at the author's estimated cost of 5¢ per 
card, make available to the research library 
books in a form that will require no further 
cataloging, classification, binding, marking, 
labeling, shelving, and no space whatever for 
housing, and will be handy for immediate use 
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by the scholar as soon as identified in the cata- 
log. 
The Micro-Card Catalog 


However, Mr. Rider’s revolution does not 
end with the micro-card. Having changed the 
shape of the library’s books, Mr. Rider pro- 
ceeds to change also the shape of the library’s 
catalog so as to expand vastly its potentialities 
and increase its usefulness to the scholar. The 
changes affect the make-up of the individual 
entries as well as the constitution of the whole 
catalog. The individual entry will contain a 
briefer description than that given at present 
on Library of Congress cards, but will include, 
in addition, an abstract which will “try to 
provide the would-be user with some clue as 
to the author's scholarly competence, view 
point, and background... to indicate the 
scope, and to summarize the subject matter, 
of the text.” And the catalog will seek to 
bring together for the scholar “in one single 
place, in one single card catalog . . . everything 
that the library has on his subject,” first, by 
the employment of “‘classificational subject 
headings” in place of the present specific sub- 
ject headings—i.. CHEMISTRY—IN- 
ORGANIC—POTASSIUM—FERRICYA- 
NIDE in place of FERRICYANIDE—and, 
second, by the cataloging of individual “pe- 
riodical articles, pamphlets, government docu- 
ments, committee reports, society proceedings, 
and the like,” which are of primary interest 
to the scholar, but which are not now in- 
dividually recorded in our catalog. Carried 
to their logical conclusion, Mr. Rider's pro- 
posals promise a veritable research paradise to 
the scholar. At the touch of a drawer the 
micro-card catalog will hold out to the scholar 
a complete and up-to-date bibliography of his 
subject and the related subjects, with an ac- 
count of the authors, with the contents of the 
works conveniently digested for him, and 
with the books themselves at the tips of his 
fingers ready for use at his pleasure. 


The vista is very enticing, although the 
road which leads to it bristles with obstacles 


which may prove as difficult to surmount as 
the problems which Mr. Rider set out to 
solve. These obstacles are now the concern of 
a special Micro-Card Committee and need not 
here be considered. The intriguing features of 
Mr. Rider's plan, however, invite careful 
consideration. 

The addition of abstracts will undoubtedly 
increase the potentialities of the catalog. One 
may doubt, however, their justification for 
micro-cards, which are to represent titles of 
a very limited use. The prospective returns 
would appear disproportionately small for 
the enormous investment required. And one 
may feel uncertain about the merit of making 
the abstracts part of the catalog entries. As 
part of the entries the abstracts will be made 
to fit the size of the cards rather than fit the 
contents and character of the books. They 
will also be wasteful of the precious space 
which Mr. Rider endeavors to conserve, be- 
ing repeated on every edition of the title and 
on every entry for the edition, in addition to 
repetitious author information on the various 
entries for the author. And lastly, abstracts 
are ordinarily read and used like books by 
those who wish to survey, or keep abreast 
w.th, the literature in their fields. And a 
drawer of cards is not an appropriate medium 
for such purpose. 


“Classificational Subject Headings” 


The proposal to use “‘classificational subject 
headings” for the micro-card catalog, which 
would enhance the bibliographical value of 
the catalog by bringing together not only the 
books on a given subject, but also related 
subjects, has since. been withdrawn by Mr. 
Rider.? One will readily realize that the ef- 
fect of such subject headings would be to 
bring together tens of thousands of entries 
under the main subjects, like CHEMISTRY 
in the above illustration, which would make 
very difficult the location of a given entry, 
or group of entries, for both the scholar and 
the catalog filer. These headings also present 
difficulties of design, application, and up-to- 
date maintenance. They have been tried in 
our libraries and abandoned, and Mr. Rider 
was wise to withdraw this proposal. 
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Analyticals 


(Catalog entries for individual articles, chap- 
ters, or other parts of a larger bibliographical 
unit). 

Mr. Rider is also right when he points 
out that the scholar’s research materials are 
more frequently found in the form of articles, 
essays, reports, etc., forming part of a book or 
title, rather than in the form of individual 
books, and that our catalog, neglecting to 
record these individual pieces, fails to provide 
for the interests of the scholar. To appreciate 
the full meaning of his proposal, however, it 
should be observed that the recent annuals 
of the Agricultural Index, Art Index, and 
Engineering Index contain accumulations of 
some 25,000 entries each, the Bulletin of the 
Public Affairs Information Service and the 
Education Index some 30,000 entries each, 
the Industrial Arts Index some 75,000 en- 
tries, and the Quarterly Cumulative Index 
Medicus some 100,000 entries—and these 
cover only part of the periodicals that the re- 
search library would possess under Mr. Rid- 
er’s plan. This prospect moved Mr. Metcalf, 
of the Harvard University Library, to point 
out in his excellent appraisal of Mr. Rider's 
plan that under this proposal the Yale catalog 
in the year 2040 “instead of being ten times 
the size of the card catalog . . . might easily be 
forty times as large. It would then have thirty 
million drawers of cards which would occupy 
three hundred and twenty acres of floor space, 
or just half a square mile. If they are all stored 
on one level, the catalog would occupy a 
building some fifteen times the size of the 
Harvard Yard . . . and Yale, instead of having 
a cataloging staff of over six thousand persons, 
would have a filing staff of somewhat similar 
size.* In his reply Mr. Rider states that he 
had never meant “that analytics, if they were 
made at all, would be made in any such flood 
as Mr. Metcalf proposes. Only a minority of 
volumes would...require analytics at 
all... .°* But this qualification really brings 
back the micro-card catalog to the condition 
of our card catalog. The micro-card catalog, 
like our card catalog, will function essentially 
as a record of the library's books or titles. For 
individual articles, essays, etc., the scholar 
will have to rely, as heretofore, on bibliog- 


raphies and indexes, and on his own ability to 
compile a working bibliography. 


The Micro-Card 


This brings us to the principal feature of 
Mr. Rider’s plan, the “marriage” of the cata- 
log entry and the micro-text of the book. The 
idea is full of romance, and the present review- 
ers are not immune to its appeal. An intimate 
analysis of the character of the catalog and the 
materials or books themselves, however, will 
cast a doubt on their compatibility. To begin 
with, the function of the catalog is to de- 
scribe and identify the books in the library's 
possession at all times, whether or not the 
desired book or books are at the moment of 
inquiry available for use. This information is 
necessary to the scholar in order to determine 
whether or not the library has the exact book 
he wants, and to the staff in acquisition, cata- 
loging, and reference work. In the micro-card 
catalog, whenever a “book” is withdrawn its 
record is withdrawn with it. Perhaps this is 
not serious, since the charging slip replacing 
the withdrawn entry may direct the reader 
to the other entries for the book in the cata- 
log; and, the micro-card materials being of in- 
frequent use, it is probable that the drawers 
containing the other entries will not then be 
in-use by one studying their abstracts. Never- 


theless, there is an element of incompatibility 


which may prove irritating. On the other 
hand, the materials themselves require cus- 
todial protection which will preserve them 
safely and in a condition adequate for their 
ultimate use. The catalog scarcely provides 
such protection. In the micro-card catalog the 
materials themselves will be exposed to the 
thumbs of the catalog users, to the fingers of 
the abstracts readers, and to the elements of 
nature and human nature, and may be ren 
dered unusable when they are ultimately 
needed. And here is another element of in- 
compatibility of unpredictable importance. 


Text and Micro-Card? 


Equally inauspicious is the physical in- 
compatibility of the entries and their micro- 
texts. The entries of the catalog admit of a 
uniform physical size and have been satisfac’ 
torily reduced to 3” 5” cards. The materials 
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themselves do not admit of a uniform physical 
size. The materials issued by the La Follette 
Civil Liberties Committee, for example, 
range from three pages to more than seventy- 
five volumes. To make an individual micro 
card for the former is not to use effectively the 
microprint space in the catalog. To make 
3” 5" micro-cards for the latter is to clog 
the catalog with numerous text cards which 
will intervene between the entries and fur- 
ther decrease its precarious efficacy. More- 
over, an entry without the micro-text on its 
back permits the recording of several related 
bibliographical units and the indication of 
their relationship on the same entry—for 
example, the several editions or issues of a 
title, or a title and its supplement, index, etc. 
In the micro-card catalog this entry would be 
split in several entries and separated by the 
intervening texts, and the relationship of 
these entries would be obscured. In other 
words, given a separate catalog and a separate 
collection of texts, related bibliographical 
items can often be effectively combined on the 
same entry even if their texts cannot. And 
vice versa, various micro-texts could be com- 
bined on one card even if their entries could 
not—for example, miscellaneous publications 
of small size. Lastly, the microtext of the 
book is final in shape for the book represented; 
but the entry of the book is always subject to 
change on discovery of new bibliographical 
information, which, in the past, has proved to 
be fairly frequent. Here, the stability of the 
text and instability of the entry does not 
augur well for the wedding. 

Finally, external circumstances are bound 
to disturb the felicity of the union. Since the 
micro-card catalog is to be limited to materials 
of relatively infrequent use, the library will 
continue to acquire most of its current pub- 
lications, for its own and the readers’ con- 
venience if for no other reason, in the form of 
books, which it may or may not later replace 
with micro-cards having already incurred 
their cost of acquisition, cataloging and 
processing, and perhaps also binding. The 
future library will thus contain some of its 
materials in the form of books, and some in 
the form of micro-cards, with two correspond- 
ing catalogs. Since, however, the scholar does 


not come to a library for books or micro-texts, 
but for materials he needs in whatever shape 
the library may have them, the two catalogs 
will have to be integrated, functionally if not 
physically, if the scholar, and also the library 
staff, are not to be confused or misled by 
them. Thus, while the materials themse!ves 
may be separated for custody and kept in the 
form of books and micro-texts, the catalog 
cannot be so divided satisfactorily if it is to 
remain a reliable guide to the library's re- 
search resources. 


The Problem and its Solution 


In sketching the problem of the research li- 
brary, Mr. Rider has ingeniously reached into 
the future and produced a staggering picture 
of growth of the library's collections and 
catalog. He depicts “a veritable tidal wave of 
printed material,” mounting higher and higher 
“yearly, monthly, daily, hourly,” and threat- 
ening to engulf not only the library but civi- 
lization itself. He repeats an earlier warning: 
“We seem to be fast coming to the day when, 
unless it is afforded the most expert sort of 
bibliographical service possible, civilization 
may die of suffocation, choked in its own 
plethora of print.” This is a serious condition 
requiring surgical operation. But Mr. Rider 
is willing to content himself with a palliative. 
He suggests a micro-card which will reduce 
the physical size of the mass of print. But the 
real threat of the “plethora of print” lies in 
its quantity, not in the size of its paper con- 
tainer, and Mr. Rider's micro-card does not 
reduce this quantity. This condition is prop- 
erly the problem of the scholar rather than the 
librarian, and the scholar should be urged to 
suggest a remedy. It is possible that the con- 
dition is due to an atavistic habit of the days 
when there was a:scarcity of recorded facts, 
and when every record discovered filled a vital 
gap in our knowledge. In these days of over- 
abundance of print the problem is not in fill- 
ing gaps, but in preventing obstructive moun- 
tains. The problem of the library and of the 
scholar is not in the acquisition of all printed 
“records,” but in the selection of representa- 
tive records—i.e., records exhibiting the con- 








tents and characteristics of numerous existing 
variants—so that the library will be spared 
the task of preserving mountains of print of 
dubious, though possible, value, and the fu- 
ture scholars will be spared numberless hours 
of futile search in illusive “treasures.” 

The profession owes a profound debt to 
Mr. Rider for throwing a glaring light on the 
starkness of the research library problems, and 
for dramatizing the great potentialities, and 
also the great need, of microprint and cen- 
tralized cataloging in meeting the problems 
of space and cost. These reviewers incline to 
envision the future research library as con- 
taining materials in various forms—books, 
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films, microprints, and other media which may 
yet be developed—each form used for the 
materials for which it is most suitable and 
kept in the special conditions required by it; 
specialized authoritative bibliographies pre- 
pared by scholars to guide other scholars in 
the literature of their fields and libraries in 
their task of purposeful acquisition; and a 
catalog to help the reader in the identification 
and location of the desired books in the 
library, in whatever form they may be avail- 
able. The catalog will be cooperatively pro 
duced for the good of all libraries, and its 
ultimate shape is still in the lap of the future. 


Notes 


‘In a very interesting review to appear in a forth- 
coming issue of Isis, Dr. W. J. Wilson indicates that the 
Belgian bibliographer Paul Otlet anticipated a similar 
idea as early as 1906. 


2 College and Research Libraries, v1 (1945) 182. 
3 [bid., 172. 
4 [bid., 181. 
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SAVE ME, O GODS OF MY FATHERS 
A Plea for Peace 


Quis fuit horrendos primus qui protulit enses? 
quam ferus et vere ferreus ille fuit! 

tum caedes hominum generi, tum proelia nata, 
tum brevior dirae mortis aperta via est. 

an nihil ille miser meruit, nos ad mala nostra 
vertimus in saevas quod dedit ille feras? 

divitis hoc vitium est auri, nec bella fuerunt, 
faginus astabat cum scyphus ante dapes. 

non arces, non vallus erat, somnumque petebat 
securus varias dux gregis inter oves. 

tunc mihi vita foret, vulgi nec tristia nossem 
arma nec audissem corde micante tubam. 

nunc ad bella trahor, et iam quis forsitan hostis 
haesura in nostro tela gerit latere. 

sed patrii servate Lares: aluistis et idem, 
cursarem vestros cum tener ante pedes. 

neu pudeat prisco vos esse e stipite factos: 
sic veteris sedes incoluistis avi. 

tunc melius tenuere fidem, cum paupere cultu, 
stabat in exigua ligneus aede deus. 


Tibullus 1.10.1-20 
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Cicero's Principles of Hygiene for Mental 
and Physical Health 


The Medical Conceptions 
of a Roman Layman 


by Bruno Meinecke 


ULUS GELLIUS relates! that when he 
was ill at Athens, the philosopher 
Taurus and other learned friends who had 
come to visit him were shocked by the care- 
less language of the attending physician in 
calling an artery a vein. The physician had 
said that Gellius was getting better, and then 
turned to Taurus with the remark: “You also 
may realize this if you will touch his vein.” 
Whereupon Taurus very gently took the 
physician to task, gave a clear definition of the 
difference between veins and arteries accord- 
ing to the accepted theory of the day, gra- 
ciously granting that the physician hadspoken 
rather in common parlance than through ig- 
norance. “For,” he said, “I have heard others, 
as well as you, erroneously use the term ‘vein’ 
for “artery.” Let us then learn that you show 
greater skill in healing diseases than in the use 
of language, and with the kind favor of the 
gods restore this man to us in perfect health 
by your care, as soon as possible.” 

Then Gellius makes the following signifi- 
cant statement: “Afterwards when I recalled 
the criticism of the physician, I thought that 
it was disgraceful not only for a physician, 
but for all cultured and liberally trained men 
to know not even such facts as pertain to the 
knowledge of our bodies, facts which have 
not been deeply concealed, but which nature 








@BPruno Meinecke is a member of the faculty of the 
University of Michigan. While his professional inter- 
ests lie in the classics, he is a proficient musician, and 
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As the article presented here indicates, Dr. Meinecke 
is also an authority on ancient medicine and the history 
of medicine. 

This paper was presented at the annual meeting of 
the Classical Association of the Middle West and South 
at New Orleans in 1942. 








for the sake of preserving our health has al- 
lowed to be evident and apparent. Therefore 
during my spare time I applied myself to 
books dealing with the subject of medicine 
also, which I thought were suitable for in- 
struction, and from them I seem to have 
learned not only many other things which 
belong to human experience, but also con- 
cerning veins and arteries—.” 

Gellius reflects the judgment of most Ro- 
man laymen of education and discernment, 
who esteemed the art of medicine most 
highly, and regularly sought the advice of 
reputable specialists and general practitioners 
as a preventive measure and for proper treat- 
ment. All of the available evidence substan- 
tiates the conclusion that intelligent Romans, 
such as Cicero, Horace, Vitruvius, Pliny the 
Younger, and others consulted their physi- 
cians to learn from them the basic rules of 
health which are concerned with food and 
drink, fresh air and sunlight, physical exer- 
cise, warmth, cleanliness, mental and physical 
relaxation and rest. The Romans, with their 
genius for organizing knowledge and for con- 
verting it into a regimen of life and living, 
definitely excelled the Greeks in appropriating 
the safeguards of medicine to insure good 
health for the exacting requirements of a busy 
city life. For our immediate purpose we shall 
limit our study to Cicero as Rome's most out- 
standing layman. 


Cicero, Student of Medicine 


Cicero's interest in things medical may 
have begun early in his youth, for at that 
time he was by no means robust in health. At 
the age of twenty-seven he seems to have been 
a veritable “Schwindsuchtskandidat,” for he 
himself describes? his physical condition at 
that time in language strongly suggestive of 
pulmonary consumption, an affliction unusu- 
ally common among the ancient Romans. 
Consequently after consulting with his 
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physician, he decided to replenish a weak con- 
stitution, greatly impaired by the exacting 
demands of public life, by taking a vacation 
abroad. Herein, too, Cicero conformed to the 
treatment for consumptives as mentioned by 
Celsus*—namely, respite from business, sea 
voyages, change of climate, proper diet and 
rest. 

Numerous references to health and hy- 
giene, to various fields of medicine which 
today would be classified under therapeutics, 
pharmacology, surgery, physical therapy, 
gynecology, pathology, psychology, anatomy 
and physiology abound in Cicero's works, 
which offer incontrovertible evidence that 
this great Roman was intimately acquainted 
with the theory and practice of medicine in 
his day. 

“In no function,” he says,‘ “do human be- 
ings approximate the gods more closely than 
in bestowing health upon their fellow-men.” 
He believed’ that medicine is essentially 
medicative and conservative; for “we esteem 
the knowledge of physicians, not for the sake 
of the art itself, but to insure good health.” 
Cicero held® that medicine in fact belongs to 
those branches of knowledge without which 
civilization would be impossible, and the 
benefit of medical research in discovering 
therapeutic and preventive measures is so 
gréat that men have ascribed its origin to the 
gods.” However, the sick should not suppose 
that Aesculapius or Serapis or Minerva Med- 
ica prescribes a regimen of health through an 
interpreter of dreams, but through the me- 
dium of a physician.’ Moreover, “individual 
health is preserved by a knowledge of one’s 
own constitution, by observing what is regu- 
larly hurtful or helpful, by self-restraint in all 
matters of diet and physical hygiene, and 
finally, by the professional skill of those to 
whose knowledge these principles belong.” 


Mens Sana 


In the Cato Major, Cicero prescribes the 
following sensible regimen: 

“A program of health should be observed, 
moderate exercises should be employed, only 
so much food and drink should be used as may 
replenish our physical strength, not oppress 
it. And indeed a remedy should be applied not 
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only to the body, but much more to the mind 
and the spirit. For these also are things which 
are extinguished by old age unless one drops 
oil upon the lamp, so to speak. Moreover, our 
bodies become burdened from the fatigue of 
exercising, but our spirit is relaxed thereby.” 

But Cicero did not always practice what he 
preached. In this connection we must not 
overlook a most intimate letter"! which the 
orator wrote from his Tusculan villa, at a 
time when he was about fifty years of age. A 
dietary indiscretion, aided by the indulgent 
atmosphere of an augurial banquet, resulted 
in a severe digestive disturbance, but his 
medical intelligence came to the rescue in due 
time. 


Rest, Relax, Fast 


“On suffering for nine days from a severe 
intestinal trouble,” he writes, “and on being 
unable to convince those who wished to em- 
ploy my services that I was not well, because 
I had no fever, I fled to my Tusculan villa, 
after having in fact observed so strict a fast 
for two days that I drank not even water. Ac- 
cordingly, being weakened by fatigue and 
hunger, I needed your services more than I 
thought mine were required by you. Per- 
sonally I dread, not only all diseases, but also 
that in which the Stoics assail your friend 
Epicurus for saying that strangury and dysen- 
tery were troubling him. The one illness is 
commonly attributed by them to gluttony; 
the other, to a still more disgraceful excess. 
Really I had been much afraid of dysentery, 
but apparently either the change of location 
or even the mere mental relaxation, or perhaps 
the natural abatement of the disease in its 
period of decline benefited me. And yet to 
prevent your wondering how this trouble 
happened and in what manner I contracted 
this ailment, I may say that the sumptuary 
law, which ostensibly introduced a plain diet, 
was my deceiver. For while those sumptuous 
friends of yours wish to bring into fashion the 
products of the earth which are exempted by 
the law, they flavor mushrooms, potherbs, 
and all greens so as to make them the most 
delectable food possible. Having fallen a vic- 
tim to these on the occasion of the augurial 
dinner at the house of Lentulus, I was seized 
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by so violent a diarrhoea that it seems to have 
abated today for the first time. Thus I, who 
usually refrain from oysters and lampreys 
with ease, have been beguiled by Lady Beet 
and Lady Mallow. Hereafter, therefore, I 
shall be more careful. Yet you, having heard 
the news from Anicius—for he saw me turn- 
ing sick—had a good reason not only for send- 
ing to inquire, but also for coming to see me. 
I am planning to remain here until I recover 
my strength: for I have lost both strength and 
weight. But if I shall throw off the illness, I 
hope that I shall easily regain these assets.” 

Cicero's therapeutic measures in this case, 
namely, change of surroundings to insure 
physical and mental relaxation and rest, com- 
plete abstinence from food and drink for two 
days, and his decision to remain at his villa 
until he should recover his strength coincide 
exactly with those prescribed by Celsus."” It 
is also interesting to note that here, as else- 
where, Cicero employs in the text the ac- 
cepted medical terminology from the Greek, 
ducevrepia and didppoca. 

Health is a natural condition which is 
maintained and supported not only by physi- 
cal exercise, but also by warmth and cleanli- 
ness.'* Heat as a basic factor in life was gen- 
erally recognized by the ancient philosophers, 
and Cicero also holds'* the opinion that 
“everything that has life, whether it is ani- 
mal or vegetable, owes that life to the heat in- 
herent in it; wherefore it is this nature of heat 
which contains in itself the vital power per- 
meating the whole world.” “And this 
warmth,” he goes on to say, “is not to be 
considered extrinsic or supervenient, but the 
same thing which happens also to our bodies 
when they grow warm with motion and ex- 
ercise.” 


Exercise and Bathing 


In common with the Romans generally 
Cicero esteemed!*® basking in the sun and 
walking, the universal exercise xar’ é£ox qv, as 
potent factors in a well-regulated life. In one 
of his philosophical works he tells!” us that 
Socrates answered all inquiries as to why he 
habitually walked so briskly till evening by 
saying that he might enjoy his dinner better 
through developing an appetite. To walk 
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and talk was Cicero's daily habit, and in this 
he continued the fine old tradition of Socrates 
and his successors, notably the Peripatetics. 

Again, to promote health and cleanliness 
the Romans had bathed from the very earliest 
times amid simple surroundings.'* By Cicero's 
time this tradition had resolved itself into a 
fixed requirement which was part and parcel 
of the daily life, and could no more b> omitted 
than the daily dinner—the cena— itself. The 
bath was taken after exercise and before the 
principal meal. Most Romans of any conse- 
quence had a bath or bathing vessel in their 
own houses. Cicero in a letter!® to his wife 
Terentia informs her that he may bring sev- 
eral guests along: “If there is no tub in the 
bath, see to it that one is put there: likewise 
all other essentials of sustenance and good 
health.” In another letter?® to his brother 
Quintus he reports thus: “In the bath I have 
moved the sweating rooms to the other corner 
of the dressing-room, because they had been 
so placed that their steampipe was immedi- 
ately under the bedrooms.” Of course, the 
public bathing facilities were already fully 
developed at this time, and the coast of Italy 
was dotted with a large number of fashionable 
resorts, such as Baiae,”' noted for its warm 
medicinal springs, unexcelled for its salubrity 
and a rendezvous for many who suffered with 
arthritis. 


Mind Over Matter 


Cicero shows further penetrating insight 
into the problem of mental health. In com- 
mon with his great Greek predecessors Cicero 
considered philosophy animi medicina, and so 
devotes much attention to normal and abnor- 
mal functions of the mind, emotional balance 
and control, pleasures and relaxation, social 
relationships, individual endowments, moral 
propriety and religious observance, subjects 
which today we should group under psy- 
chology, psychiatry, and perhaps sociology. 
It is often amazing how completely he antici- 
pates certain aspects of current psychiatric 
theories. Though the mind is circumscribed 
by the body, nevertheless the mind rules the 
body—mens regit corpus.” Just as the dis- 
tinctions of the body are good health, beauty, 
strength, endurance, energy, so the mind is in 
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good health when its judgments and its be- 
liefs are in perfect accord.” 


Four Psychoses 


“We must keep ourselves free from emo- 
tional disturbances,” he states,” “not only 
from desire and fear, but also from excessive 
pain and pleasure and from anger, in order 
that we may enjoy calmness of mind and free- 
dom from care, which bring both moral stabil- 
ity and moral worth.” Cicero postulates* 
four emotional disturbances, called in Latin 
animi perturbationes; they are “worry,” 
aegritudo; “fear,” formido; “passion,” libido; 
“unrestrained pleasure,” laetitia. Such emo 
tional upsets constitute psychoses, animi 
morbi, which are a type of insania, because 
they are not in subordination to reason. Men- 
tal health consists in a certain serenity and 
moral poise, but in a disturbed mind these 
qualities cannot exist; therefore the mind, like 
the body, is in a state of disease.2* The prin- 
ciples of philosophy and medical therapeutics 
may relieve this condition, if we will it so— 
sanabimur si volemus.27 “Moreover, mental 
health, so to speak, occurs when a perturba- 
tion of the mind (conturbatio mentis) is dis- 
pelled by medical therapeutics (curatione 
medicorum).”8 

' Now, since such psychoses are irrational, 
most of them proceed from a contempt of rea- 
son; therefore they are in general best treated 
by the application of reason. In this respect 
nature has been kinder to the mind than to the 
body: for whereas physical therapeutics are 
usually applied from without, mental hygiene, 
being an appeal to reason, is to be found in the 
mind itself.*9 


Ciceronian Psychiatry 


Cicero held that treatments are as varied 
as are the mental aberrations themselves, so 
that the four disturbances already mentioned, 
or subdivisions of them, must be considered 
separately.*° Sometimes a psychopathic person 
may have his condition allayed by an expla- 
nation of the laws and conditions of life. For 
others it is useful to enumerate successful 
persons who have overcome similar troubles. 
The various fear-psychoses can often be suc- 
cessfully treated by substituting a feeling of 
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contempt.” A libidinous patient may be 
treated by showing him how trivial, how 
despicable, how worthless his desire is; how 
he may divert his affections elsewhere or en- 
tirely disregard them; how he may direct his 
energy to other interests, such as studies, 
business pursuits, and other concerns; how he 
may be healed by a change of residence, just as 
sick people who have not recovered their 
strength.® In this particular Cicero gives ad- 
vice exactly as pertinent as any that could 
be given today by a modern psychiatrist. 
Further interesting material relating to 
mental hygiene may be found again and again 
in Cicero's philosophical works, and it is to be 
expected that so intelligent a man recognized 
the importance of mental relaxation and rest 
to counteract the strain of business and pro- 
fessional life. His eight villas provided ample 
opportunity for a change of air and scenery 
from the turbulent scenes in which he so often 
played a leading role. This concept of mental 
hygiene is well reflected in the Latin word 
otium, which, as we well know, does not im- 
ply idleness, but rather connotes the escape 
from a strenuous career of business, state- 
craft, or professional life. ““And the enjoy- 
ment of otium,”’ Cicero says, “does not con 


_sist in straining the mind, but in relaxing 


it." An interesting passage in this connec- 
tion reads as follows: 


Leisure and Laughter for Health 


“T have often heard from my father-in-law 
that . . . Laelius was frequently in the habit 
of going to the country with Scipio, and that 
they used to play like boys in an incredible 
manner when they had escaped out of town, 
as if from a prison, to the open country. I 
scarcely dare to say it of such eminent men, 
yet Scaevola is in the habit of relating that 
they used to gather shells and sea-snails at 
Caieta and Laurentum, and resort to every 
sort of mental relaxation and amusement. For 
such is the case that, just as we see birds 
form and build nests for the purpose of pro- 
creation and for their own requirements, 
whereas, when they have finished any part, 
they fly abroad in freedom released from their 
toils in order to relieve their fatigue, so our 
minds, wearied with legal business and with 
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the labors of the city, exult and long to flutter 
about, relieved from care and worry.”* 
Other forms of mental relaxation may be 
found in laughter and jesting. Cicero’s theory 
of wit and humor is fully discussed in his De 
Oratore, and it subsequently became a stand- 
ard for all writers and speakers in ancient 
Rome and elsewhere. “Laughter soothes and 
relaxes a gloomy and stern demeanor and 
breaks the force of offensive remarks,” Cicero 


held.* 
Health and Friendship 


The cultivation of friendships to preserve 
one’s social balance and emotional poise 
amounted to a passion with Cicero, and his 
eloquent essay On Friendship is too well 
known to require comment. A letter to his 
friend Paetus bears directly on this theme:*” 

* ... L advise you to cultivate the society 
of good, agrezable and affectionate friends, 
for, in my opinion, this is directly related to 
a happy life: nothing is more suited to life, 
nothing contributes more to a happy life. And 
I do not urge this for mere pleasure, but on 
account of the association in life and living 
and the mental relaxation which is especially 
engendered by friendly conversation; and 
this is most pleasant at dinner-parties; so that 
we Romans show better taste than the Greeks, 
whocallsuch gatherings cuproccaor civderva, 
that is, ‘the act of drinking together’ or of 
‘dining together,’ whereas we call them ‘living 
together,” because then only do we really live 
with one another.” 

Cicero's friendships were strong and sin- 
cere attachments, a fact everywhere apparent 
in his letters. Tiro’s illness, for example, never 
fails to arouse his deepest concern, with the 
result that he is ever ready with a wealth of 
medical advice, based upon correct proce- 
dure: “You have been most seriously ill,” he 
writes;** “you have lost strength by dieting 
and purgatives and the ravages of the disease 
itself. Serious complications are wont to arise 
from dangerous illnesses if some mistake is 
made.” 

Many more passages and references could 
be cited to prove that Cicero exhibits a re- 
markable grasp of things medical, among 
which his anatomical survey of the human 


body in the De Natura Deorum*® is by no 
means to be overlooked. Many an intelligent 
layman even today might not do as well. 


Cicero’s Regimen of Living 


Of course, Cicero’s health habits were in 
large measure environed by a munificent na- 
ture through the medium of sunshine, fresh 
air, pure water, nourishing food, and a rich 
emotional heritage which promoted an inter- 
est in and an enthusiasm for participating in 
social and intellectual development. As a 
natural consequence the average day of a 
Roman gentleman like Cicero was so ar- 
ranged as to conform to this environment, 
with the result that work and play alternated 
in a healthy manner. 

The ordinary day began with an early 
rising before sunrise, followed by a simple 
breakfast consisting of dry bread dipped in 
wine, raisins, olives, water or milk; then fol- 
lowed the duties or functions of the day, pub- 
lic or private or both, including the profes- 
sional life concerned with the courts and 
politics; these requirements were sure to be 
disposed of by eleven o'clock, at which time 
lunch was taken, a light meal made up of 
bread, salads, fruits, nuts, olives,. cheese, 
warm or, more often, cold meats with the 
addition of vegetables; after this came the 
midday siesta, when all work was laid aside, 
except in the senate and the law courts. After 
an hour or two of rest Cicero engaged in his 
daily exercise and then bathed; then followed 
the lounge or a promenade, which offered an 
opportunity for a friendly social chat, lei- 
surely and courteously experienced; all of this 
was climaxed by the great event of the day, 
the dinner (cena), usually followed by retire- 
ment for the night. 


The Natural Life 


In contrast one may reasonably wonder at 
what sacrifice to health and happiness the 
presto tempo of modern life, so largely con- 
trolled by the profit motive, has been adopted. 
Cicero had no printing, no newspapers; he 
knew no automobiles, no aeroplanes, no mod- 
ern machinery; he used no coal, no gas, no 
electricity; he had no cinemas, no wireless, no 
telephones; and yet there was something 
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strangely fascinating in his world that helped 
to bequeath a creative impulse and a scientific 
spirit to a subsequent civilization. This life 
was concerned with natural, not with syn- 
thetic impulses. 

In summa, we may yet add that Cicero held 
medicine to be both an art and a science;** he 
believed that its essence consisted in doc- 
trines and principles which are based upon a 
systematic body of knowledge which those 
whom we call doctors must learn and prac- 
tice; that medicine is the art of health, just 
as prudence is the art of living; that sickness 


and disease are the antithesis of health,* and 
that, when men are ill they engage the very 
best physician; that diseases may be acute 
or chronic, slight or severe, curable or incura- 
ble;® that the physician cannot apply the 
proper therapeutics without a correct diagno- 
sis;* that nature provides remedies such as 
the science of dietetics, physical exercise, 
medicinal springs and herbs;*’ that chirurgery 
including massage and cautery, is a variant 
remedy.** Thus wrote and spoke a Roman 
layman in the first century before Christ. 


Notes 


(For key to abbreviations of Cicero’s works, see table 
at the front of Harper's Latin Dictionary.) 


1 Noct. Att. 18.10. 
2 Brut. 91.313. 
3 De Med. 3.22. 
4 Lig. 38. 
5 Fin. 1.13.42. 
6 Off. 2.4.15. 
7 Tusc. 3.1.1. 
8 Divin. 2.59.123. 
® Off. 2.24.86. 
10 Cato 11. 
il Fam. 7.26. 
12 De Med. 4.26. 
+ |B Fin. 4.12.28. 
4 Nat. Deor. 1.9.24. 
15 Nat. Deor. 1.10.26. 
16 Cato 16.57; Att. 7.11, 9.7.7, 1.18, 13.29; Brut. 3.10; 
Fin. 5.1; De Orat. 1.7. 
1 Tusc. 5.34.97. 
18 Seneca Ep. 86.12. 
19 Fam 14.20. 
2 ®. Fr. 3.1. 
21 Fam. 9.12. 
2 Rep. 6.24.26. 
3 Tusc. 4.13.30. 
4 Off. 1.69. 


% Fin. 3.10. 


6 Tusc. 3.8 et seq.; cf. Celsus 3.18.2. et seq. 

7 Tusc. 3.13. 

% Tbid. 4.13.30. 

29 [bid. 4.27 et seq. 

8 Ibid. 4.27.59. 

al Thid. 4.29.62, 63. 

3 Tid. 4.30.64. 

33 Ibid. 4.35.74. 

4 De Orat. 2.5.22. 

35 Thid. 2.6.22 et seq. 

% De Orat. 2.58. et seq. 

37 Fam. 9.24. 

3 Fam. 16.10. 

39 2.54 et seq. 

Fin. 5.6.16; Off. 2.4.15; Tusc. 3.1.1, et ita saepe. 

4l Divin. 1.7.13; De Orat. 2.9.38; Divin. 2.5.13; Off. 
1.18.60. 

2 Fin. 5.6.16. 

8 Tusc. 3.4.9. 

4 Cluent. 21.57. 

45 Fam. 16.8.1; Cato 19.67; Tusc. §.1.3. 

4 De Orat. 2.44.86; Tusc. 3.10.23; Fat. 8.15. 

7 Tusc. 3.3.6; Off. 2.24.86; Off. 1.30.106; Cato 11.36; 
Fam. 9.18.3; Att. 9.7.7; Fam. 9.12.1; Nat. Deor. 2.53. 
132, 64.161. 

Att. 4.3.3; Tusc. 2.15.36, 3.6.12; Sest. 65, 135; 
Fam. 16.18.1. 
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ANX SATURA 


The Classics and the Atom 


HILE the teaching of the classics in 

our time has become largely a mat- 
ter of grammar and belles lettres—at the col- 
lege level, at any rate—with the emphasis on 
absolute moral and aesthetic values, it is 
worth remembering that the principal divi- 
sions of the modern university organization, 
and the major departments of study including 
the sciences, had their origin in Greek and 
Roman times. It was then that the funda- 
mental questions were raised, and the basic 
areas of study defined and first explored. 

To such an extent has the rhetorical and 
philosophical tradition dominated the study 
of the humanities in modern times, that the 
tremendous influence of ancient scientific 
knowledge as the origin and stimulus of 
modern science has been well-nigh ignored. 
Those who follow in the genteel tradition of 
Plato, Stoicism, and the Ciceronian human- 
ism of the Renaissance, might well be re- 
proached by the scientist with the comment 
that the “humanities” have contributed 
rather less to the world as we know it than 
the Ionian materialists, the Hippocratic physi- 
cians, Aristotle (insofar as he remained an 
Ionian), Archimedes, Roger Bacon, Da 
Vinci, Galileo, Harvey, Boyle and Dalton. In 
short, the outlook of the “humanist” may 
be as narrow as he sometimes alleges that of 
the “scientist” to be. 


The Dark Beginning 


During pre-war years, the progress of 
atomic research was bidding for public atten- 
tion. It aroused a moderate degree of interest, 
but a little less, perhaps, than the streamlined 
plastic marvels of the near future which the 
popular magazines and whiskey advertise- 
ments were dangling before an impatient 
public. 

Then suddenly the news broke like a sec- 
ondary explosion from Hiroshima and Naga- 
saki. Even the daily press, which once had 
ignored the beginnings of aviation, promptly 
spared space for articles on the atom. The 


Quidquid ‘agunt homines, 

votum timor ira voluptas 

gaudia discursus, nostri 
farrago libelli est. 


man in the street became eager to know how 
it all came about. 

How it all came about is a longer story 
than the bewildered reporters make out. The 
theory that was applied initially over Hiro- 
shima had its beginnings in the isles of 
Greece some twenty-five centuries earlier. 
The student of Greek and Roman civilization 
knows that the modern researcher did not 
start from the beginning. (In this connection 
we are happy to present the article “The 
Ancient and Modern Atom” by Rosamund 
E. Deutsch in this issue of THe Crassicat 
JourRNAL.) 


The Ionian Mind 


It was the Ionian Greek long ago who 
started from the beginning. He did not know 
the way, but he knew that there was a way. 
His mind was the sole instrument of research. 
What he sought was an utterly unknown 
truth, and the scene of work was not a labo- 
ratory, but a dark universe. Nor was he free 
of foot. He was fettered by all the weird super- 
stititions of the Stone Age, from which his 
race was only beginning to emerge. 

As is the way with beginners, it was the 
big problems that he attacked first. To be 
ferreting out details is the mark of the ad- 
vanced and experienced researcher. 


The Problem of Being 


The first problem that he isolated for en- 
quiry was the nature of existence itself, or 
reality, or, as he called it, being. The senses 
informed him that myriads of different things 
exist in our universe. Of all of them there was 
only one thing that could be predicated, name- 
ly, existence itself. Thus he felt himself con- 
fronted by a kind of unity in an infinite di- 
versity. This was the puzzle which became 
known as that of the One and the Many. 

The Many were known. The unknown 
was One. Thus the One became the object of 
investigation, though this search proved to 
be a long process marked by distinct steps of 
progress that finally recognized the One as 
the atom. 
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Thales of Miletus identified the One with 
water: nothing grows without moisture.* An- 
other enquirer fixed his attention upon fire; 
nothing grows without sunlight, and the sun 
was identified with fire. Still another pro 
tested that all living things require air, and 
so he posited air as the primary element. It 
remained for others to advance the claims of 
earth, which is the mother of all living things. 

All these researchers are known as 
Monists, because their minds were obsessed 
by the form of the original question, how to 
reconcile the One and the Many. Principia 
obstant. 


The Quadruple Many 


Among the original thinkers who broke 
away from this obsessing monistic tradition 
the foremost was Empedocles of Sicily. It 
was his brilliant idea to postulate not one, but 
four elements: earth, air, fire, water. It was 
the chief merit of this theory that it tried to 
solve the problem of quality, which the mon- 
istic theories did not. For example, if water is 
the primary element, whence dryness? If fire 
is the primary element, whence coldness? If 
air, whence solidity? And so on with the 
other qualities of things. Empedocles claimed 
that all these qualities depended upon the 
varying proportions of the four elements in 
existing things. This theory satisfied Aris 
totle, and long surpassed others in popularity 
until comparatively modern times. 

Yet some thinkers were not satisfied. It 
seemed to them that mixtures of earth, air, 
fire, and water, did not solve every item of the 
puzzle. There remained the problem of growth 
and decay. Mix sand and sugar, they might 
have said, and you still have only sand and 
sugar. 

The result was that only a short interval 
elapsed before another forward step was 
taken. This was the proposal that the primary 
substances were not substances merely, but 
particles of substances. For example, just as 
gold is composed of particles of gold, so bone 
is composed of particles of bone, flesh of par- 
ticles of flesh, and blood of fine globulets of 


*Cf. Abraham Feldman'’s essay “Thoughts on 
Thales,” in our October issue of this year (41. 1. 4-6). 


blood. To this it was objected that, assuming 
the theory to be true, we should be able to 
find globulets of blood in the food that we in- 


gest—in bread, for example. 


Enter the Particle 


This criticism was valid, and yet the theory 
possessed a merit upon which another in- 
vestigator could build. It at least proposed 
that the starting point should be, not a pri- 
mary substance, but particles into which mat- 
ter could be divided. Therefore the next 
stages of research turned upon the nature of 
particles and the process of division and sub- 
division. The trail of the atom had been defi- 
nitely struck. 

The next logical advance was promptly 
made. The clever idea occurred to a certain 
investigator that all things are composed, not 
of similar, but of dissimilar particles, unlike 
in their qualities to those of the substances 
formed by their combination. This new the- 
ory had the merit of recognizing the miracle of 
chemical change, though there was no true 
science of chemistry in antiquity. 


And the Atom 


By this time a single additional step was 
required to effect the advance from the inert 
particle to the lively atom. Many philoso 
phers had been assuming that matter was in- 
finitely divisible. At length it occurred to 
other thinkers that division and subdivision 
must arrive ultimately at zero or annihilation, 
which is inconceivable. So the inference was 
compelling that at some point the process of 
division must come to a stop. That is, there 
must be ultimate particles incapable of sub- 
division. Thus came into being the concept of 
the “atom,” which, on the basis of its Greek 
derivation, means “indivisible particle.” Even 
the first true atomist, Leucippus, assumed the 
atoms to be in motion. This solved in a primi- 
tive way the problem of cause. 

When once true atomism had been reached 
in these speculations a number of talented in- 
vestigators made fresh contributions in detail, 
chief of whom was Democritus. Just what 
contributions were made by each, it is some- 
times difficult to decide, but it is certain that 
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an inclination still prevailed to look for the 
qualities of compound bodies in the atoms 
themselves. Apparently some held to the be- 
lief that there were red atoms, black atoms, 
and atoms of other colors. 


The Atom of Epicurus 


Epicurus, the last of the great atomists, 
brought the theory to the stage where it re- 
mained throughout antiquity. He not only 
denied color to atoms but all other qualities 
except weight, shape, and size. Color, he 
taught, was an accidental quality depending 
upon what kind of atoms entered into the 
combination, and in what relative rosition 
and arrangement. So with other qualities, 
such as odor, taste, temperature, pliability, 
friability, softness, porosity, and the rest. 
Moreover, atoms were incessantly in motion. 

In many details the teachings of Epicurus 
were false, but in others he was amazingly 
close to the truth, and the atomic theory as 
he left it still stands as a landmark in the prog- 
ress of scientific knowledge, which from the 
first to last forms a long continuum. This con- 
tinuum was interrupted but not broken by 
the interval between the fourth century a.p. 
and modern times. 

In chemistry and physics modern research 
began where the ancient theory left off. In the 
post-Renaissance period, the four-element 
theory of Empedocles had behind it the force 
of ancient authority, notably that of Aris- 
totle, while the doctrine that water was the 
prime element—associated with the name of 
Thales—exerted an immense influence on 
scientific thought until the 18th century. One 
17th century scientist believed that he had 
proved Thales’ theory experimentally. 

Oace modern research began to advance 
from the point where ancient speculation had 
halted, it tended to follow the same general 
patterns in its theorizing. There was the same 
attempt to explain the basic substance of the 


universe in terms of one or two elements, such 
as the calx (the basic non-combustible mate- 
rial) and phlogiston (the element that disap- 
pears in the process of combustion). 

The theory of the atom—the most brilliant 
achievement of ancient speculation—was re- 
vived in the epochal work of Dalton published 
in 1805. Curiously enough, reverting to the 
ancient pattern of monism, Prout in 1815 pro- 
posed the theory that all elements were com- 
posed of hydrogen, the simplest and lightest 
atom, and that all atomic weights were simple 
multiples of the hydrogen unitary weight. 
Gradually, as Miss Deutsch points out, a cen- 
tury of research and experiment revealed an 
atomic system which bore striking similarities 
to that which Epicurus had proposed in the 
fourth century B.c. 

“Lucretius was big enough to envision the 
infinite universe,” writes Miss Deutsch. “Of 
more moment, he was big enough for the in- 
finitesimal atom.” Of similar stature, we 
might add, were Lucretius’ predecessors, the 
Ionian pioneers who faced the frightening uni- 
verse instead of retreating into the world of 
ideas. 

Rather than accept the curricular residuum 
now left to the Department of Classics, which 
forces the adoption of aesthetic and moralistic 
pretensions which are offensive to almost ev- 
ery other division in the university organiza- 
tion, we might well consider the older hu- 
manism of the pre-metaphysical era. For in 
this broader humanism, which has been a 
stimulus to thought and action for centuries, 
literate intellectuals, both scientist and artist, 
have found that which they sought. Were 
this humanism a part of our curricular theory, 
the classics might well become what they 
should be, a guiding force in the curriculum, 
lending unity and direction to an otherwise 
inchoate program of 120 units plus physical 
education. 

Felix qui potuit rerum cognoscere causas! 





THE PRUDENT SOUL 


Sperat infestis, metuit secundis 
Alteram sortem bene praeparatum 


Pectus. 


Horace, Odes 2.10.13-15 












NOTES 


IN DEFENSE OF 
ARISTOTLE 


IRROFESSOR WILHELM SCHMID, in 

his History of Greek Literature,’ presents 
some ideas regarding Greek tragedy that are 
rather disturbing. He thinks that Aeschylus 
was the teacher of the people; and he thinks 
that Aristotle’s famous dictum about pity and 
fear is a reflection of fourth-century condi- 
tions.? These ideas are a development or con- 
tinuation of views to be found in Schmid’s 
edition of Christ’s History of Greek Litera- 
ture.? Rémer’s article in the transactions of 
the Bavarian Academy‘ no doubt played a 
considerable part in the development of these 
ideas. 

Strangely enough the view set forth is 
really quite old, emanating originally from the 
clown, Aristophanes. Schmid says that Aes- 
chylus was the instructor of his audience. His 
plays stand on a high religious plane. The au- 
dience was edified by them, and was properly 
attuned to the spirit and noble teaching of the 
great poet. But as time went on the character 
of the audience changed. The theoric fund, 
says Rémer (58 ff.), brought into the theatre- 
audience a less intelligent stratum of society. 
Furthermore, the sophistic movement, with 
its skeptical attitude, by degrees brought 
down the high level of Aeschylean tragedy to 
the level of the affairs of common day. In place 
of religious nobility and high exaltation we 
have the strident clamor of every-day human- 
ity and exciting theatrical effects. Instead of 
plays ending in reconciliation of the conflict- 
ing elements we have the catastrophal ending. 

This condition of affairs in which the pub- 
lic, turning away from the high religious teach- 
ing of Aeschylus, came to prefer aesthetic 
charm, and to be satisfied with suspense and 
strong emotions, is the condition which Aris- 
totle describes in his poetics. Doubtless cor- 
rectly for his time, writes Schmid, Aristotle 
designated pity and fear as the two feelings by 
whose excitation and purification tragedy 


Contributions to this department in the form of 

brief objective notes should be sent direct to 

the editor, John L. Heller, University of Minne- 
sota, Minneapolis 14, Minnesota 


sought to attain its goal. The tragic poet, he 
says, became the entertainer instead of the 
instructor of the people. The religious inter- 
est was replaced by the psychological and the 
novelistic. The public of Aristotle's time ex- 
pected of tragedy shock, the arousing of pity 
and fear, and the catastrophal ending. On the 
intellectual side it expected the enigmatic 
charm of involved situations, accompanied by 
reversal and recognition. 

In all this there seems to be an implication 
that is to my mind erroneous: that Aeschylus 
was the teacher of the people, and that the 
religious drama of Aeschylus is for some un- 
known reason superior to the aesthetic charm 
of Euripides. Let us be fair to Aeschylus. He 
was a great artist. Aristophanes has be- 
clouded the issue by putting words into his 
mouth. It is very much to be doubted whether 
he himself ever would have said such things 
as Aristophanes imputes to him. He was pri- 
marily an artist, interested in the aesthetic.® 
And not only this is true. It is no doubt also 
proper to say that he was writing with an eye 
on posterity.’ 


Aeschylus an Innovator 


If Aeschylus had criticized Euripides, with- 
out doubt he would have done so from the 
aesthetic side. He might perhaps have ob- 
jected, as Christ does, to the lowered tone of 
tragedy, to its realism, and to its sensational- 
ism. On the other hand, he might have been 
intensely interested in the new phase that 
tragedy was undergoing in the hands of 
Euripides. Aeschylus himself, we must re- 
member, was a great innovator, practically 
the creator of tragedy. We must also recall the 
fact that he evidently admired the sensa- 
tional. He employed large and striking theat- 
rical effects which Euripides may have cop- 
ied.® In fact, there seems to be no reason to 
doubt that Aeschylus was primarily inter- 
ested in tragedy as an art. A high seriousness 
is the quality of great poetry, and his poetry 
has this quality. Euripides has not the titanic 
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utterance of Aeschylus, but he, too, is serious 
in his own way. And—I say it at the risk of 
inconsistency—it might easily be argued that 
he was trying to educate the people, not to be 
sure in the old conservative ideas, but in new 
and perhaps better ways of thinking. 

But the main question to be discussed is 
Schmid’s attitude toward Aristotle. He sug- 
gests, as we have already indicated, that Aris- 
totle’s Poetics is conditioned by his time and 
place. But this is an insult to Aristotle. Aris- 
totle was a scholar, and a scholar who ap- 
proached his topic in what we should call a 
scientific way. Let us take an example or two. 
When Aristotle undertook the study of poli- 
tics, he studied the constitutions of some 158 
city-states, and on the basis of these studies 
he made his generalizations. Furthermore, if 
he had been influenced by the age and place in 
which he lived, would he not have come to 
the conclusion that democracy was the finest 
form of government—and that extreme form 
of democracy found in Athens in the fourth 
century before Christ? But this is absurd! Ar- 
istotle came to no such conclusion. 

Again, what did Aristotle think of the 
sophists? It would be fair, I believe, to say 
that he admired the fifth-century sophists and 
that he did not admire the later group of 
sophists of his own day.’ Is this being influ- 
enced by one’s own time and place? 


Euripides Most Tragic 


Is it not true, also, in the case of tragedy 
that Aristotle, a scholar, perhaps the best 
scholar in the history of the world, would 
naturally make himself acquainted with the 
history of tragedy, would make himself fa- 
miliar with all the great tragic writers, and 
would then, on the basis of his study, write an 
objective treatise on tragedy? It was certainly 
his object in his Poetics to discover the nature 
of tragedy. He gives us a definition of tragedy, 
not of Euripides’ tragedy, but of a certain 
form of literature. And he derives his ideas 
from his acquaintance with many writers, not 
Euripides alone. However, he comes to a con- 
clusion which some people do not seem to 
like, that Euripides is the most tragic of the 
poets. Goethe, I think, would not have ob- 
jected to it. I have suggested elsewhere a 
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translation of the famous passage in the 
Poetics: “Euripides, even if at times he does 
not order his house well, still seems to be the 
most tragic of the poets.” What I suggested 
in this connection was that Aristotle had 
been talking of happy and of unhappy end- 
ings, and that what he meant was this, that 
Euripides too often appealed to" his audience 
by use of the happy ending but that, at his 
best, when he employs the unhappy ending, 
he was the most tragic of the poets. The fact 
that the unhappy ending is the right ending 
explains further the importance of pity and 
fear in Aristotle's definition. 

The idea of tragedy inheres in tragedy. 
From the study of many tragedies by many 
tragic writers one may attempt, as Aristotle 
did, to obtain a true conception of this form of 
literature. It is not conditioned by time or 
place or audience. It is a universal artform. I 
will not go so far as to say, with Plato, that in 
some remote and curious heaven, beside a per- 
fect chair and the idea of fork there stands the 
ideal tragedy. It is a beautiful and poetic 
thought. It may even be true. But I will not 
insist upon it. 

But I do insist upon this, with Aristotle, 
that from the examination of many tragedies 
one may arrive at the idea of tragedy, one may 
discover the essential characteristics of the 
type, one may say, disregarding time and 
place and race, that one tragedy is better than 
another tragedy because one contains, more 
than another does, the idea of tragedy. 

Hersert Epwarp Miszrow 


Colorado College 


Notes 


1 Geschichte der Griechischen Literatur von Wilhelm 
Schmid und Otto Stihlin, Erster Teil . . . , von Wilhelm 
Schmid, Zweiter Band, Miinchen, 1934. 

2 Ibid. 156 f: Aristoteles hat, fiir seine zeit jedenfalls 
richtig,s Furcht und Mitleid als die beiden Gefiihle 
bezeichnet, durch deren Erregung und Reinigung die 
Tragidie vornehmlich ihfen Zweck zu erreichen suche. 

3 Wilhelm von Christ's Geschichte der Griechischen 
Literatur bearbeitet von Wilhelm Schmid, Erster Teil, 
Sechste Auflage, Miinchen, 1912. 

4A. Romer, “Ueber den literarisch-dsthetischen 
Bildungsstand des attischen Theaterpublikums,” Miénch. 
Ak. Abh. 22 (1905). 

5 Op. cit. (see note 1) 161. 

* It seems to me that Schmid puts too much emphasis 
on the ethical character of Aeschylus’ writing. 
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7 Cf. Ernest Myers, “Aeschylus, in Evelyn Abbott's 
Hellenica, (ed. 2, London, 1898) 30: “But he had dedi- 
cated his works to time, and the dedication was ap 
proved. To his plays the Athenians assigned the unique 
privilege that they should be acted after his death at 
the public cost, and in the Hellenic colonies they were 
treasured as part of the inheritance of the race; to be 
long afterwards transmitted, though incompletely, to 
mould the conceptions of a wider world.” I might in- 
stance the fact that the great choral odes of Aeschylus 
must certainly have been written to appeal to a wider 
and more cultured audience than that seated in the 
theatre of Dionysus. How much of these could have 
been understood and appreciated upon their recitation 
in the theatre? 

8 Herbert E. Mierow, ‘Euripides’ Artistic Develop- 
ment,” AJPh 52 (1931) 339-350. 

® Theodor Gomperz, Greek Thinkers, Vol. 1 (Lon- 
don, 1901) 421. 

10 Poet. 13.1453 a 29; see CW 29 (1935-36) 114. 


A LITERARY ECHO OF 
THE DECLAMATIONS 


NCIENT critics rather generally agree 
that the declamations were designed to 
stimulate imagination, an aim which explains 
why so few themes can be traced back ex- 
plicitly to the inspiration of historical events. 
Even as thorough an investigator as T. S. 
Simonds has discovered a factual basis for 
only a small number of declamations in the 
elder Seneca’s collection.! One must recognize 
the validity of Miss Elizabeth Haight’s obser- 
vation that these school exercises often dealt 
with social and ethical problems and family 
relations, and to that extent were realistic;? 
but they rarely went beyond this general true- 
ness to life. By the same token, situations com- 
parable to the subjects of controversiae are not 
likely to be found with any frequency in later 
history. A pair of anecdotes in the De Ira of 
Seneca the philosopher, however, claim at- 
tention as matching the broad outline of de- 
clamatory matter rather closely. 

The first (2.33.3-6) concerns a Roman 
knight, Pastor by name, whose son was being 
held in prison by the emperor Gaius (Calig- 
ula) on a flimsy pretext. Pastor made a plea 
for the captive’s release, whereupon the em- 
peror, as if reminded to exact a punishment 
he had forgotten, ordered an immediate execu- 
tion. “Ne tamen omnia inhumane faceret ad- 
versus patrem,” Seneca says ironically, he 


then invited the petitioner to a feast that very 
day. The knight came, showing no reproach 
by his manner, drank the huge bumper of 
wine which Gaius put before him, and took 
the perfumes and garlands which the emperor 
later sent to him by a slave enjoined to ob- 
serve the guest’s behavior. At table, the 
tyrant filled and refilled Pastor's cup, bidding 
him banish his trouble. Never by so much as 
a tear or sigh did the latter give evidence of 
grief at his son’s death. “Quaeris, quare?” 
asks the writer, “habebat alterum.” 

The subject of compulsion exercised upona 
grief-stricken father to be present against his 
will at a feast is found in the Controversiae 
of Seneca the rhetorician (4.1): 

While a man who had lost. three sons was sitting by 

their tomb, he was dragged off by a young wastrel to 
some nearby gardens, shorn of his long hair, and forced 
to change his mourning attire and be present at a ban- 
quet. Upon being let go, he brought legal action, charg- 
ing iniuriae. 
Unfortunately, this declamation comes from a 
book which survives only in condensed form; 
consequently it is impossible to assess the in 
fluence of the earlier work on the language of 
the De Ira. 

In the second anecdote (3.18.3f.) the em- 
peror Gaius is again the villain. He had, the 
philosopher writes, flogged and tortured 
Sextus Papinius (son of a former consul), 
Betilienus Bassus (his own quaestor), and 
other senators and knights, non quaestionis, 
sed animi causa. Then, impatient of delay, 
Gaius, in the company of ladies and other 
senators, looked on with satisfaction as a 
number of these prisoners were put to death 
by lamp-light while he strolled to and fro ina 
colonnade between the palace and the river.’ 

The same cold-blooded cruelty, appeased 
by the execution of a prisoner at night, is the 
background for another controversia of Seneca 
the rhetorician (9.2): 

The proconsul Flamininus, when a courtesan who was 
dining with him said she had never seen a man beheaded, 


ordered the execution of a condemned prisoner. Flamin- 
inus was charged with laesa maiestas.‘ 


This time, the indebtedness of phrasing is 
demonstrable. Seneca the elder says (9.2.25) 
that Vibius Rufus, a speaker of the old school 
who used plain terms and did not trouble 
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himself about elegance of language, was ac- 
claimed for introducing into his plea against 
Flamininus the sententia: Praetor ad occiden- 
dum hominem soleas poposcit.5 He was less 
successful, the compiler remarks (ibid.), in the 
reception accorded to another expression: At 
nunc a praetore lege actum est ad lucernam. 

In the statement of the declamatory theme, 
the term decollari is used. The younger Seneca 
employs the same word (De Ira 3.18.4), and in 
conjunction with ad lucernam: 


Deinde adeo impatiens fuit differendae voluptatis . . . 
ut . . . quosdam ex illis cum matronis atque aliis senator- 
ibus ad lucernam decollaret. 


The moral reflections stigmatizing such mon- 
strous behavior (ibid.) likewise take the 
reader back to Vibius Rufus: 


Quid instabat? Quod periculum aut privatum aut 
publicum una nox minabatur? Quantulum fruit lucem 
exspectare denique, ne senatores populi Romani sole- 
atus occideret? 


The language of the declamation is repro- 
duced too closely, I believe, to be mere coin- 
cidence.* If one remembers that Seneca the 
thetorician had dedicated his volume to his 
three sons, and that Seneca the philosopher 
was addressing the De Ira to his brother 
Novatus, this identity of phrasing, stimu- 
lated by similarity of situation, seems a natu- 
tal echo—perhaps conscious, perhaps uncon- 
scious— of a valued and familiar text. 


Cxar.es SANFORD RAYMENT 


University of Michigan 


THE ARMOR 


UMOR, like history, repeats itself. A 

story which recently appeared in a 
syndicated news column has a famous classical 
parallel.! It concerned the most colorful of the 
American generals: 


Business Dept.: When General George Patton's men 
met the Third Ukrainian Army, he and the Soviet 
general held a celebration. After the speeches. were 
made and the toasts gulped, the shrewd Russian general 
drew from his holster an old, common pistol and pre- 
sented it, beaming, to George Patton .... Patton ac- 
cepted it and resignedly drew from his own holster the 
pistol into whose fine ebony handle four diamonds had 


Notes 


1 The Themes Treated by the Elder Seneca (Baltimore, 
ca. 1899) 57-68. One of these, however, is the basis for 
my second parallel. 

2 Essays on Ancient Fiction (New York, Longmans, 
Green and Co., 1936) 129, 136. The entire chapter, 
titled “Prose Fiction in the Augustan Age: Seneca's 
Controversiae,” corrects many false impressions con- 
cerning the declamations. 

5 The position of the words cum matronis et aliis 
senatoribus creates some doubt as to meaning. Perhaps 
Seneca indicates that they too were executed, as well as 
the prisoners tortured earlier. I adopt substantially the 
interpretation of W. H. Alexander, “Seneca’s Dialogi 
m, tv, v, De Ira Libri Tres, The Text Emended and 
Explained,” Univ. of Cal. Publ. in Class. Philol., xu, 
12 (1943) 249. 

*H. Bornecque, Sénéque le Rhéteur, Controverses et 
Suasoires, II (Paris, n.d.) 374, Simonds (op. cit. see note 
1) 68, and Haight (op. cit. see note 2), 134 f., indicate 
the historical antecedents of this declamation. It offers 
one version of an actual event, slightly modified. Lucius 
Flamininus, brother of the famous Titus, was expelled 
from the senate in 184 B.c. by the censor Cato for wan- 
tonly killing a chief of the Boii who had sought refuge 
in the Roman camp. Valerius Maximus 2.9.3, Valerius 
Antias (quoted by Livy 39.43) and Cicero, De Sen. 42 
say the crime was committed to gratify a mistress; Livy 
39.42 and Plutarch (Cato, 17.1-8; Flamininus, 18.3-6) 
assert that it was done to please a favorite boy. 

5 In pleading the same case, Latro protested (9.2.24): 
In socium nostrum praetor populi Romani animad- 
vertit in privato, nocte, tumultuario tribunali, ebrius 
fortasse, ne calceatus quidem, nisi si ut omnia spectaret 
meretrix diligenter exegit. Both speakers may have had 
in mind Cicero's description of Verres (Act. Sec. 5.86): 
Stetit soleatus praetor populi Romani cum pallio pur- 
pureo tunicaque talari muliercula nixus in litore. 

6 Parallels between the two Senecas have been col- 
lected and discussed by E. Rolland, De l'influence de 
Sénéque le pére et des rhéteurs sur Séné que lephilosophe 
(Gard, 1906) and by C. Preisendanz, Philologus 67 
(1908) 68-112; but neither scholar refers to either case 
discussed in this paper. 
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been set by way of flamboyant indication of his rank 
General Patton grimly presented it to the smiling Soviet 
general, in “exchange.” 


An exchange of gifts has been from time im- 
memorial an indication of friendship. Arms 
often figure in these exchanges, especially 
among primitive peoples. The locus classicus 
for such a gesture occurs in the Iliad when 
Diomedes and Glaucus meet.” Within the epi- 
sode is the same humorous touch that appears 
in the account above. 

In the sixth book of the Iliad Diomedes, 
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grandson of Oeneus, encountered Glaucus, 
the Lycian chieftain who was the grandson of 
Bellerophon. In epic fashion Diomedes asked 
for the genealogy of his foe. Glaucus replied 
in great detail including the complete story 
of Bellerophon’s adventures. The Greek hero 
recalled that Oeneus and Bellerophon had 
been guest-friends and proposed an exchange 
of armor as a token of guest-friendship. It was 
a profitable deal for the Greek since his armor 


was of bronze and worth nine oxen, but Glau 
cus’ was of gold and worth one hundred oxen. 
In the last three lines of the passage Homer 
underlines the humor of the situation: 


év0’ aire TAaixw Kpovidns dpévas ttédero Zebs, 
bs mpds Tvdetinv Acounbea rebxye’ GueiBer 
xpitvea xadkelwv, &aTouBor’ &vveaBolwvr. 


WituramM C. McDermortr 


University of Pennsylvania 


Notes 


1 Leonard Lyons’ column for August 6, 1945. 


2 Tl. 6. 119-236. 


THE EMPEROR OTHO'’S GHOST WRITER 


HILE re-reading Tacitus recently, I 

was much impressed by a sentence 
which mentioned, without adverse comment, 
Otho’s use of a ghost-writer. The hiring of 
well-equipped newspaper men in recent times 
to supplement the inadequate oratorical pow- 
ers of certain celebrated American athletes, 
when the occasion demanded a public appear- 
pearance, has long been familiar to us as com- 
mon practice. The employment of such writ- 
ers by Presidents of our country before the 
strenuous trust-busting eras, Theodoro con- 
sule, was doubtless quite rare. But a big 
impetus was given to the use of the ghost 
writer's art by our late President’s extensive 
indulgence in this practice, as divergencies in 
style both in political speeches and in state 
papers would seem to indicate. The modern 
city School Superintendent and the present- 
day College President are likewise forced to 
call in the aid of heads of departments and 
other specialists in making their annual re- 
ports, and they often do this without giving 
proper credit. The passage in Tacitus is there- 


fore interesting as showing the dependence of 
even an absolute monarch upon the skill of 
those who knew how to write, when emer- 
gencies arose. 

Tacitus’ report (Hist. 1. 1.90) of this part 
of Otho’s speech runs as follows: 


Mox vocata contione maiestatem urbis et consensum 
populi ac senatus pro se attollens. adversum Vitellianas 
partes modeste disseruit, inscitiam potius legionum 
quam audaciam increpans, nulla Vitellii mentione, sive 
ipsius ea maderatio, seu scriptor orationis sibi metuens 
contumeliis in Vitellium abstinuit. 


Clifford H. Moore in the Loeb Series trans- 


lates the passage after this fashion: 


Then he called an assembly, extolled the majesty of 
Rome, and praised the enthusiasm of the people and 
senate in his behalf. Against the party of Vitellius he 
spoke with moderation, blaming the legions for their 
ignorance rather than boldness, and making no mention 
of Vitellius. This omission may have been moderation 
on his part, or the man who wrote his speech may have 
omitted all insults towards Vitellius, fearing for himself. 


Epwin L. Finpiey 


Cleveland Heights, Ohio 





— Loci Classici 


YOU CAN'T FOOL PROSERPINA 


Mentiris iuvenem tinctis, Laetine, capillis, 
tam subito corvus, qui modo cycnus eras. 

Non omnes failis; scit te Proserpina canum: 
personam capiti detrahet illa tuo. 


Martial 3.43 
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University of South Dakota 
Vermillion, S. D. 


REPORT ON LATIN WEEK ACTIVITIES IN 1945 


“Latin Week” has become more and more of an institution in many states in the territories of 
the various regional classical associations. 

The following “Latin Week” activities represent the efforts of teachers in the territory of the 
Classical Association of the Middle West and South, and are listed here in the belief that they 
will be of interest to all teachers who have joined, or may join, in the celebration of this annual 
event. 

“Latin Week” was sponsored last season in the Middle West and South by the Committee on 
Educational Policy. Plans for “Latin Week, 1946,” devoted to the theme “The Latin Humanities 
in American Life,” are forthcoming. Again the dates of celebration will be a detail for individual 
schools or states to decide. 

The Committee on Educational Policy is composed of Dorrance S. White (State University of 
Iowa), John N. Hough (Ohio State University, Columbus), and Lenore Geweke (Illinois State 
Normal University, Normal), Chairman. The following synoptic report was prepared by Miss 
Geweke. 


ALABAMA Hor Sprinos: Teacher, Robert E. Walker. 

A questionnaire on the value of Latin study 
submitted to Latin pupils. Results: 

1. 28% of the pupils find Latin easier than 
they thought it would be, 22% find it harder, 
50% find it about as they expected. 

2. 56% find Latin more interesting than they 
thought it would be, 6% find it less interesting, 
38% about as they expected. 


Monteva to: Teacher, Mrs. Fred Hardy. 
Most attractive program for every day of the 
week. 

MontTcomery: 
A pupil from the Caesar class, one Junior and 
one Senior, visited Junior High School classes. 


ARKANSAS 3. 34% find Latin harder than most of their 

BATESVILLE: subjects, 19% find it easier, 47% about as they 

Visited Latin classes at Arkansan College and expected. 

had a picnic. 4. 56% find Latin more interesting than most 
FayetTevit_e: Teacher, Ruth Boggs. of their other subjects, 16% find it less interest- 

1. Invited University High School class of ing, 28% find it about the same. 

Miss Cecilia Russell to their program. 5. 37% find Latin generally more useful than 

2. Quiz programs conducted in Latin classes. their other subjects, 14% less useful, and 49% 

3. “Don’t Fence Me In” sung in Latin. about the same. 

4. Latin Poetry recited. 6. 91% find that Latin helped them in English 

5. Defense Stamps given to those guessing the vocabulary and in English grammar. 

correct meaning of words on Latin Week 7. 66% indicated that Latin has aroused new 

Posters in Library. interests, particularly in foreign language 


6. Library Displays of Roman pictures, the study, mythology, and history. 
Preamble to the Constitution with Latin De- _Littte Rock: 
rivatives marked in red, books with Latin Mt. St. Mary's Academy, SPQR Club: 


background, pamphlets on Roman dress, and 1. All Latin classes were opened with the 
a bouquet of flowers arranged like those from a recitation of the Ave Maria and the Pater 
Roman garden. Noster, followed by the flag salute and the 
7. “Information Please” programs conducted singing of the National Anthem in Latin. 

in both Latin classes with Defense Stamps 2. Talks dealing with our indebtedness to the 
given to those who submitted winning ques- Romans were given by the third-year Latin 
tions. pupils to the other five Latin classes. 

8. Two good newspaper articles. 3. Topics “Rome the Center of Christendom” 
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and “Why We Should Study Latin” were 
given at a special meeting of the Latin Club. 
4. LQ. type quiz. 
Junior High School: 
1. A study of famous Romans. Each day, class 
members gave three-minute talks about them. 
2. Latin Club gave a program on Roman dress. 
3. Bulletin board on main floor hall: Preamble 
to the Constitution with Latin derivatives in 
red; the Pledge to the Flag in Latin; poster of 
Latin terms in such school subjects as mathe- 
matics, physiology, chemistry, botany, and 
music; poster of Latin and the professions: 
medicine, pharmacy, law, and the ministry; a 
poster of family trees representing numerous 
English derivatives from single Latin words; 
posters showing influence of Greek and Roman 
architecture on that of modern times, buildings 
in Little Rock and other places of the world. 
4. Newspaper accounts: Roman mythology 
and its influence on modern advertising; Latin 
abbreviations common in English; Latin in- 
fluence on the Romance languages. 
5. Display cabinet in the main hall: Roman 
dress and Roman homes illustrated by models 
and pictures. Models of the Roman sword, 
javelin, helmets, sandals, and books. 
Rogers High School: Teacher, Gene Hamilton. 
1. Display of fourth quarter projects. 
2. Special meeting of the Latin club addressed 
by a lawyer. 
Senior High School: Teachers: Essie Hill and 
Anne Chandler. 
1. Article in the Arkansas Gazette, Sunday, 
April 15, by Frank Chowder, lawyer, on the 
value of Latin. 
2. Editorial by C. T. Davis in Arkansas Ga- 
zette, Monday, April 16th. 
3. Pupils wore badges. 
4. Latin Week scrapbooks made by all classes 
except seniors, and material from these dis- 
tributed to various classrooms for use on their 
bulletin boards. 
5. Thursday: Sale of Latin paper, Nuntius. 
Searcy: Teacher, Rowena Paschal. 
1. Assembly program, Friday, April 20, con- 
sisting of (1) song, Ave Maria, (2) Prologue: 
“Great Caesar’s Ghost,” (3) Reading: “Is 
Latin Queer?” (4) Dramatization: “Apollo and 
Daphne,” with modern touches; “The Tragedy 
of Nero.” (5) Sound film: Sea of Strife. 
Jonessporo: Holy Angels Academy. 
1. Fifteen minute radio program: ‘Value of 
Latin.” 
2. Playlet: “A Day Without Latin.” 
3. Latin songs. 





4. Fictitious letter from a boy in service to his 
brother explaining how Latin helped him with 
his French. 

5. Program put on before assembly. 

6. Latin Week badges worn by pupils. 


Hewena: Sacred Heart Academy. Teacher, Sister 


Mary Paschal. 

1. Freshman Class: posters and flash cards. 

2. Tuesday afternoon: Pater Noster; Roll Call 
with Latin Mottoes. 

3. Program: (1) Songs: America, Gaudeamus 
Igitur, The Star Spangled Banner. (2) Talks: 
Latin in Everyday Life; Origin of Ice Cream. 
(3) Latin Conversation. (4) Students wore 
tunics and togas and dressed hair in Roman 
Style. 

4. Program was followed by a Latin lunch for 
entire school. 


Prine Biurr: Senior High School. Teacher, H. W. 


Elder. 

1. Classes had contest for four weeks to see 
which class would make the highest average. 
2. Losers planned party for April 21. 

3. Program: (1) A paper on “Meaning of Chris- 
tian Names derived from Latin,” (2) “Fates” 
revealed the destiny of those born in certain 
months. (3) Parody of Mark Antony's Funeral 
Oration. (4) Chariot races and throwing of 
criminals to lions, dramatized. 

4. Latin Mottoes on board. 

5. Exhibition in library: “Roman Themes in 
Modern Fiction.” 


COLORADO 


1. Four schools: Assembly programs. 

2. Two schools: Open House of the Latin De- 
partment. 

3. One school: Sent speaker to other depart- 
ments telling of advantages of studying Latin. 


FLORIDA 
(Prior to this year, Latin exhibit was held an- 


nually at Florida State Fair at Tampa.) 
Garnesvitte: High School. Teacher, Mrs. Martha 


Dauer. 

1. Banquet and assembly program. 

2. P. K. Yonge Laboratory School. 

3. At Christmas, visited kindergarten and 
grade groups, singing Latin song. 

4. Gave skits over broadcasting system. 


Jacxsonvitte: Stanton High School. Teacher, 


Minnie M. Cave. 
Special activities of the Latin Club. 
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ILLINOIS 
No formal report. Chairman believes that many 


schools celebrated. 


INDIANA 


Fort Wayne: Teacher, Miss Gertrude Oppelt. 


(April 16-20) 

1. School show case: awards of state contest 
winners since 1922; Eta Sigma Phi awards to 
those who translated 1000 lines of Latin out- 
side of class. 

2. South Side Library: Posters and old and new 
books showing Greek and Roman influence; 
Latin seals of states. 

3. Lantern slides shown in classes: Roman 
banquet, Entertainment, Food, and Clothing. 
4. Songs; Olympic Games; Dance of the Ro 
man Water Carriers; Aeneas in 1945; Roman 
Virtues; Athenian Ephebic Oath; “Te cano, 
Patria.” 

5. Posters in city library: flowers, advertise- 
ments, architecture, music, literature, theater, 
art, state seals, and mottoes of armed forces. 
6. Prizes for costumes at banquet. (Winners 
received laurel wreaths.) 

7. Newspaper copy written by students: Edi- 
torial, ““Value of the Classics”; book review, 
“The Unwilling Vestal.’ (The News Sentinel, 
Fort Wayne; The South Side High School 
Times.) 

8. Parents wrote letters to papers about the 
study of Latin. 

9. War orphans adopted. 


IOWA 
Latin Week was held in Iowa, April 23-28. 


Fort Dopce: 


A Latin newspaper was published. Each stu- 
dent made a special project. 


KANSAS 


The following schools celebrated: 


Salina High School, Mary-Mount Academy 
and College, Salina; Garnett High School, 
Lawrence. 


A long article on “Latin Week” appeared in the 
Topeka Capital. 
KENTUCKY 


Observed Latin Week, but made no formal re- 
port. 


MICHIGAN 


Derroir: Thomas Cooley High School. (At- 
tendance 1100 plus) 
1. Annual Institute of Junior Classical League. 
April 19, 1945) 
2. Impersonation of Gods and Goddesses— 
“Quiz Kid” Program. 
3. Skit: “A Roman Medley” 
4. Style Show. 
5. Skit: ““Nero Fiddled While Cicero Burned.” 

Royat Oak: 
1. Members of club visited Junior High 
Schools giving brief talks on the advisability of 
taking Latin. 
2. Tag Day: Each Latin student wore a tag 
with a Latin inscription of his own choosing. 
3. Advanced Latin students talked to fourth 
semester students urging them to continue 
Latin. 
4. Student announcements over Public Ad- 
dress System. 
5. Display of posters in high school lobby. 
6. Junior Classical League Institute was held 
in Senior High School Auditorium : (1) Singing 
of patriotic songs, (2) Quiz programs, (3) Amus- 
ing parody on Pyramus and Thisbe, done in 
Harlem style, (4) A reception with the magister 
bibendi presiding at a punch bowl, (5) High 
School Assembly program presented by com- 
bined Language Department, “Around the 
World with G. I. Joe.” (Four boys, one each 
having studied Latin, French, Spanish, and one 
no language.) Program ended with United 
Nations’ Song. 


Nore: Latin Week was celebrated by the entire 


state, publicity appearing in two issues of the 
Classical Courier. 


MINNESOTA 


No formal report, but celebration was held, 
and Latin Week was observed. 


MISSOURI 


A double postcard was sent out by the State 
Chairman suggesting Latin Week activity and 
asking for a report of what was done. 

Sr. Louts: 


Hicu ScHoo.s 


St. Louis University High School. Teacher, 
R. F. McEniry. 

Special bulletin board, newspaper publicity, 
and a debate. 
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McKinley High School. Teacher, Helen Shriver. 
Special Latin Club meeting, two short plays. 
Clayton High School. Teacher, Melita Denny. 
Special chapel programs, Latin Badges. 
University City High School. Teacher, Helen 
Donnelly. 
Party celebrating 14th anniversary of Latin 
club, school paper publicity, special talks by 
Latin students to classes of other departments. 
Wydown Junior High School. Teacher, Mrs. 
Del Martz. 
Badges, songs, guests, speakers. 
Webster Groves High School. Teachers, Mar- 
garet Hamaker and Hazel Farmer. 
1. Lecture and films on Roman customs and 
buildings. 
2. An issue of Latinus Rumor, Latin Club 
newspaper. 
3. Panel discussions in Latin classes. 
4. Publicity in school paper, and in local paper. 
Kirkwood High School. Teacher, Mildred Huff. 
Latin Assembly Program. 

Kansas City: 
Central Junior High School. Teacher, Evelyn 
McLaughlin. 
Special program, newspaper publicity. 
Southeast High School. Teacher, Mary Virginia 
Clarke. 
Poster display and Roman Style Show for 
PTA 


SprincrieLD: Teacher, Nellie Hofer. 

Individual projects by all Latin students. 
HANNIBAL: Teacher, Bessie B. Brown. 

Latin posters, skits, talks, and songs. 
Mexico: Teacher, Lucy Denham. 

Chapel program; articles in school newspaper. 
TRENTON: Teacher, Jessie Branam. 

Roman Banquet, lecture, and exhibits. 


CoLLEGEs 


Westminster: Teacher, Dr. Jcnah W. Skiles. 
General news item in local paper; half-column 
news article containing statements by ten local 
citizens as to value of Latin; paper on “Classi- 
cal Drama.” 

Maryvitte: Teacher, Sister N. Wilkins. 

Latin Tournament by Latin Club. 


News Items 


1. An article in the St. Louis Globe-Democrat 
written by the mayor of St. Louis urging the 
study of Latin. 

2. A cartoon in the St. Louis Star-Times accom- 
panying the same news item. 


NEBRASKA 


Lincotn-Irvinc Junior Hic ScHoot. 
Assembly program. (No formal report.) 


NEW MEXICO 


ALBUQUERQUE: Open House by state commit- 
teeman. Museum of Royal Antiques. Exhibit of 
pupil-made articles illustrating Roman life and 
customs. 


OHIO 


Ohio’s second Latin Week, March 11-17, 
“Peace Through Culture,” was sponsored by the 
Ohio Classical Conference. Miss Virginia G. 
Markham, Latin instructor in the John Adams 
High School, Cleveland, wrote an appreciative 
and descriptive account of “Ohio Latin Week” 
for the Cleveland District Teacher. (Vol. vn, 
No. 7, March 1945, p. 10.) 


CLEVELAND 


Rapio ProcRAMs 

March 1o—WTAM, Massgr. J. R. Hagan. 

March 15—WGAR, Dean Eleanor Dolan, Flora 
Stone Mather College, Western Reserve Uni- 
versity. 

March 17—WHK, Dr. Howard Dittrich of the 
Cleveland Clinic. WBOE (Board of Educa- 
tion), short wave to schools of Cleveland, car- 
rying talk by Alfred Benesch of the Board of 
Education. 


CLEVELAND CLassicAt Cus 


Speaker: Dean E. J. Benton, Curator, Western 
Reserve Historical Society. 


ScHoot ACTIVITIES 


Lincotn HicH ScHoo.: 
Assembly program (“The Sprit of Ancient 
Rome”) and article in school paper. 
Grenvitte Hicu ScHoot: 
Assembly program, tags for Latin students, 
articles in school paper, open meeting of the 
Latin club with a quiz program. 
Joun Apvams Hicu ScHoot: 
1. Tea for parents of Latin students. 
2. Latin tags. 
3. Special edition of high school Latin paper. 
4. Elaborate exhibit and posters. 
Patrick Henry Junior Hicu ScHoor: 
Play; tags. 
East Hicu ScHoot: 
Assembly program: “Value of the Classics” by 
Edwin L. Findley, former principal. 
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CentrRAL HicH ScHoot: 
1. Play: “Judgment of Paris.” 
2. Exhibits, including an elaborate model of a 
Roman House. 
West Hicu Scroot: 
Latin couplets were written. 
Joun Marsnatt Hicu Scuoor: 
Assembly Quiz Program. 
James Forp Ruopes Hic Scxoot: 
Special program. 


LAKEWOOD 


Horace Mann Junior Hicx ScHoor: 
Exhibit 
Harpinc Junior Hicu Scuoor: 
Assembly program featuring a skit of Roman 
life and slides showing word origins. 
Laxewoop Hicu Scoot: 
1. Panel discussion on “‘Peace Through Cul- 
ture,” for all language pupils. 
2. Tags. 
CieverAnp Hetcuts: Roosevelt Junior High 
School. 
1. Edition of the Mercury, a Latin newspaper. 
2. Teas for school and teachers. 
3. Exhibit. 
4. Program. 
Patnesvitte, Harvey High School. 
The advanced Latin students and Lake Erie 
College students had a joint party at the 
President’s House. Program: Contribution of 
Latin to modern life; Caesar and the Ides of 
March; exhibit and pictures; Latin fortunes, 
games, and songs. 
CANTON: 
Radio programs over WHBC. (March 12— 
Latin Quiz program by students, singing in 
Latin. March 17—"‘Latin at the Bar of Jus- 
tice”; and “Beauty from the Latin World,” a 
talk by a pupil.) 
East Liverpoot: High School. 
1. Exhibits in libraries and high schools. 
2. Two assembly programs. 
3. Programs for Rotary, Lions, and Kiwanis 
clubs. 
Axron: Akron University. 
Sixteen hundred copies of a Latin paper were 
distributed to local high schools. 
Youncstown: Rayen High School. 
1. Speeches in each home room by members of 
Latin classes. 
2. Assembly program with speaker for the 
Classics. 
3. Posters. 
4. Play, “Lysistrata,” enacted by pupils, fol- 
lowed by 


5. A tea for parents, pupils, and friends. 
WFMJ Radio Program on March 15. 

South High School: WKBN radio program on 

March 16. 

Dayton: Fairmont High School. 
1. Exhibit of projects of second year class (in 
school library). 
2. Public address to school, “The Study of 
Latin,” written by two pupils. 

Totevo: Libbey High School. 
1. Auditorium program—Professor Dunlap of 
the University of Michigan gave an illustrated 
lecture’ on the spread of Roman culture 
throughout Europe, Africa, and the Near East; 
presentation was made by the Libbey Classical 
League to the school of a trophy inscribed with 
the names of three students who had given 
most service to the school through the activi- 
ties of the League; two of these students gave 
talks on the “Value of Latin” and the Glee 
Club sang Latin songs. 
2. Representatives of the Libbey Classical 
League went to grade schools in the district. 
3. The Toledo Blade carried an article, “Way of 
the World,” by Grove Patterson. 
4. Exhibits: Service Bureau posters were hung 
in the school; models and posters made by stu- 
dents were exhibited in banks and libraries. 
5. Article entitled, “Defending Small Classes,” 
written by A. M. Withers, Concord College, 
was mimeographed and sent to administrators. 


Wapakoneta: St. Joseph's School. 
1. Articles in school paper. 
2. Derivative project in second year class. 
3. Original stories and compositions in Latin. 
4. Discussion of life and greatness of Julius 
Caesar. 
5. Movies of Roman life. 
6. Exhibits of class work. 


Cotumsus: Columbus Latin Club. 

Prizes of five dollars each, in war stamps, were 
awarded for (1) the best poster, (2) the best 
essay, (3) the best radio skit. 

Radio Station WOSU (Ohio State University) 
presented (1) the winning essay and the runner 
up—each being read by the student author, 
(2) the winning radio skit, ““Remagen Bridge- 
head,” by John N. Hough, Ohio State Univer- 
sity. 


OKLAHOMA 


Latin Week was observed by many high 
schools in the state. 
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SOUTH CAROLINA 
Kingstree celebrated Latin Week. 


SOUTH DAKOTA 


Many schools in South Dakota celebrated 
Latin Week with Assembly programs, Open 
House, Roman Banquets, and much local news- 
paper publicity. 


TENNESSEE 


State Latin tournament attended by 465 pupils. 
MeEmpuis: 

Humes High School, Teachers Training School. 

A banquet. 

Memphis State College: 

A banquet. 


TEXAS 


The Texas “Latin Week” raised $850.00 in 
bonds and seven dollars in cash to establish a 
membership in perpetuity at the American Acad- 
emy in Rome for the University of Texas. 
AUSTIN: 

Assembly programs, posters, picnic, daily 

talks over public address system, radio broad- 

cast. 

Conroe: 

Newspaper publicity, talks to Service Clubs of 

Community, Tea, Roman Costumes worn, 

Roman banquets. 

Fort Wortu: Teacher, Anna Gardner. 
Assembly Program. 

Goose Creek: Teacher, Sherman Childres. 
Sunday—Church attended by all in a body. 
Monday—({1) Spot radio announcement an- 
nouncing Latin Week in Texas, (2) Exhibits 
in Library and Cafeteria, bulletin boards, 
(3) Downtown exhibit, (4) Display cases and 
posters in all schools, (5) Downtown Survey, 
(6) Latin Week Badges. 

Tuesday—(1) Speaker from Galveston Lions’ 

Club, (2) Assembly presentation of awards to 

contest winners. 

Wednesday—{1) Rotary Club, (2) Fifteen- 

minute radio programs, (3) Theater program, 

(4) Latin Department newspaper. 

Thursday—Assembly. 

Friday—Assembly, and community box sup- 

per. 

Saturday—Sunrise breakfast, banquet in the 

evening. 

GreeNnviL_e: Teacher, Mrs. Norine P. Morris. 

1. Quiz Program on Latin background in each 

activity room. 
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2. Open House. Tea Dance. Beauty Contest 
called “Judgment of Paris.” 
3. Displays in corridor cases and on all bulletin 
boards. 
4. Pencils (instead of tags) advertising Latin 
Week, Open House, Radio Broadcast, News- 
paper publicity, Movies, and vocabulary test 
of English words in English classes. 
Port ARTHUR: 
Breakfast, Open House, skits, models of Roman 
weapons, and prominent speaker from town. 
TexARKANA: Teacher, Ida McCain—Tags. 
Ty er: Tags. 
Waco: 
Tags, radio broadcast, assembly program, 
posters, Eta Sigma Phi awards, newspaper pub- 
licity, program, and tea. 
Wits Port: 
Tags. Tea. Junior High Schools addressed. 
MarsHAL_: 
Assembly Program. Junior High Schools ad- 
dressed. 


UTAH 


Sat Lake City: 
Latin Day observed on May Day with two 
little plays, Latin songs, club ribbons, projects, 
and an exhibit in the Latin room. 


VIRGINIA 


Each school that celebrated Latin Week was 
presented by the Virginia Committee on Latin 
Week with an award designed by the Art De- 
partment of the Handley High School. (Available 
at $1.00 per hundred.) 

PaInTER: Teacher, Mrs. Charles Mears. 
Assembly program; short play and several 
talks on Roman life and warfare; exhibit in the 
library. 

Gatas: Teacher, Mrs. Bessie LaRue Jones. 
Bulletin Board exhibit of original Latin stories 
written and illustrated by students, manual 
projects displayed on exhibit table. 

Gosnen: Teacher, Mrs. J. B. Wood. 

Roman Spring Festival, Parilia, celebrated; 

Classical film shown. 

Wincuester: Handley High School. Teacher, Mrs. 
Gertrude Peery. 

1. Large exhibit on the walls of the Main Cor- 

ridor during the whole week. 

2. Assembly program. (A pageant.) 

3. Song “Always” translated into Latin. 

4. Presentation of J. C. L. keys. 

5. Contest Day. (Winning team of the compe- 

tition which had been going on between classes 
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all year wore victory palms, while the losing 
teams wore “Sub Iugum.” On Contest Day the 
losing teams gave the winning team a party.) 
6. Special edition of the Latin newspaper. 
FREDERICKSBURG: James Monroe High School. 
Teacher, Miss Ann Owens. 
1. A speaker compared the campaigns of 
Caesar and of the World War allies. 
2. The film, “‘Last Days of Pompeii,” shown. 
Minera_: Louisa County High School. Teacher, 
Mrs. Eugenia Bumpass. 
1. Emblems, showing a Roman shield, were 
worn all week by the Latin classes. 
2. Appropriate items written for the county 
weekly. 
Luray: Luray High School. Teacher, Mrs. Frances 
Walton. 
1. Large exhibit in high school library. 
2. The film “Last Days of Pompeii” shown. 
Maopison Heicuts: High School. Teacher, Mrs. 
A. B. Powell. 
1. Latin songs sung. 
2. Lecture with slides. 
3. Contestants of state tournament announced. 
4. Club pins given to J. C. L. members. 
5. Burlesque skit, “A Trip through Roman 
History.” 
6. Advanced Latin students addressed pupils 
in homerooms of lower classes. 
7. Posters were made to give publicity to Latin 
Week. 
8. School library had special display of Roman 
Books. 
9. A fake chariot race was given. 
Staunton: High School. Teacher, Mrs. Margaret 
Eakle. 
1. Assembly program: (1) Pledge to Flag in 
Latin; (2) ““America the Beautiful” in Latin; 
(3) Story of the Helvetian War; (4) Recitation 
of Macauley’s Lay of Ancient Rome; (5) Piano 
solo: Purcell’s Dido and Aeneas; (6) Tableaux: 


Emperor Sacrificing Roman legionary Roman 
Schoolboy; (7) Explanation of the Roman Cal- 
endar; (8) Playlet: The Tardy Vestal. 
2. Badges were worn during the week. 
3. Members of the Virgil Class addressed the 
first and second year classes. 
4. A Latin exhibit was put up for the whole 
school. 
5. The activities were given newspaper pub- 
licity. 
ARLINGTON : Swanson Junior High School. Teacher, 
Miss Dorothy Miller. 
1. Dolls were dressed to illustrate Roman cos- 
tumes. 
2. Projects on word derivation, soap carvings, 
scrapbooks, maps, and bookplates. 
3. Display of articles of Roman interest. 
4. Latin students talked to lower classmen. 
5. Pamphlets, secured from the A. C. L., were 
given to parents at P.T.A. 
6. Book reports were given. 
4. Articles were written for the school and 
local newspaper. 
8. Roman banquet. Skit: Aeneas and Dido. 
Newport News: Teacher, Miss Mabel Barnbam. 
Assembly program, bulletin board, displays, 
and publicity in local and school newspapers. 
Drewryvitte: High School. Teacher, Miss 
Ethel Leigh Joyner. 
Assembly program. 


WEST VIRGINIA 
The celebration included open house, radio and 
assembly programs, skits, and banquets. 
WISCONSIN 


The state chairman reported that Latin Week 
was observed in Wisconsin, but no details were 
given. 





— Loci Classici 


ON THE DEATH OF QUINTILIA 


Si quicquam mutis gratum acceptumve sepulcris 
Accidere a nostro, Calve, dolore potest, 

Quo desiderio veteres renovamus amores 
Atque olim missas flemus amicitias, 

Certe non tanto mors immatura dolori est 
Quintiliae, quantum gaudet amore tuo. 


Catullus 96. 
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LANGUAGE STUDY RENEWED 


-———Nporthwestern State College, La. 


In recognition of the increased emphasis on 
foreign languages in the postwar world and of 
the place of Latin in a liberal education, 
Northwestern State College of Louisiana, 
after a period of four years without instruc- 
tion in Latin, has appointed Dr. Jonah W. D. 
Skiles, formerly Professor of Greek and Latin 
at Westminster College, as Associate Pro- 
fessor of Latin to reinstate the instruction 
in Latin. On demand of the faculty and stu- 
dents Dr. Skiles was requested also to give 
beginning German (which had not been of- 
fered for many years), with an additional 
special class offered for faculty members. It is 
an interesting indication of trends in foreign 
language study that the enrollments in the 
beginning classes in Latin and German are 
only slightly smaller than those in French and 
Spanish and that there is an increased interest 
in foreign languages in general at Northwest- 
ern State College. 


Reported by R. L. Ropp. 





“NOW IT CAN BE TOLD” 


Before Pearl Harbor the Collegiate Press 
(the George Banta Company) was a busy 
mid-Western printing plant engaged in the 
manufacture of a diversified line of books and 
magazines, among them Tue Crassicat Jour- 
NAL. In the years that followed the Japanese 
attack, this magazine sometimes fa:led to ap- 
pear on schedule—although always, we may 
say, well within the month of publication. An 
article by Mr. A. J. Hyson in The Night- 
mare, a monthly paper issued by the em- 
ployees of the Collegiate Press tells why. 

Before the war was over, the Banta Com- 
pany was devoting approximately forty-seven 
per cent of its productive capacity to govern- 
ment work—at a time when the manpower 
shortage was such as would have hampered 
even peacetime operations. “Production 
plans and schedules were impossible of main- 


tenance,” writes Mr. Hyson. “A working 
schedule planned in the morning would be 
disrupted and changed through a directive or 
a priority plea by noon. And so it went; cus- 
tomers given a promise made in good faith 
were at times sadly disappointed—their work 
had to be delayed when war requirements de- 
manded. The happy thought arising from re- 
membrance of this turmoil is that at no time 
was a customer deeply disgruntled or impa- 
tient over a situation over which we had no 
control.” 

Since a considerable proportion of the Com- 
pany’s business is concerned with educational 
magazines and texts, its “know-how” was 
naturally of great value in producing texts 
and manuals for the stupendous programs of 
training hundreds of thousands of experts and 
technicians for the armed forces. Altogether 
53 different titles were printed for the serv- 
ices. 

“As the war progressed,” Mr. Hyson con- 
tinues, “the Army and Navy set up an inten- 
sive educational program for the men in serv- 
ice. This organization is known as “The 
United States Armed Forces Institute,’ and 
their publications came to be known as 
‘USAFI’ (yisa’ fee) books. Topics treated 
in the series are mechanics, arithmetic, phys- 
ics, mechanical drawing, foremanship, gram- 
mar, foreign languages, etc. 

“Some interesting figures may be arrived at 
by an analysis of the printing records. For 
example, the books which were printed for 
the navy alone represent the amazing total of 
5,092,998, encompassing the astronomical 
number of §61,671,098,434 pages. Paper 
poundage was 6,805,651—3,400 tons, which 
would make up a train of 124 cars—almost 
one mile in length—each containing 55,000 
pounds. 

‘Paper consumption for the USAFI series: 
3,068,672 pounds—+4,728,204 books, 1,500 
tons, a trainload of about 56 cars about one- 
half mile long.” 

That's why your CLassicAL JOURNAL was 
sometimes late! 
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C.A.N.E.—CONNECTICUT 


The annual meeting of the Connecticut 
Section of the Classical Association of New 
England was held at Mount Saint Joseph 
Academy, West Hartford, on Saturday, Oc- 
tober 20, 1945. 

The morning session opened at 10:45 with 
greetings from the Rev. John F. Kennedy, and 
an appropriate response was given by Pro- 
fessor Karl P. Harrington on behalf of the 
Association. This was followed by a paper 
entitled ““Juvenal, Satirist or Moralist?” by 
Sister Mary Annette of the faculty of Mount 
Saint Joseph Academy. Professor Sterling 
Dow of Harvard University then presented 
an address on “Aspects of Athenian De- 
mocracy.” 

Members of the Association were guests 
of Mount Saint Joseph Academy at luncheon, 
following which Brother Alban of Manhattan 
College, New York, spoke on “The Tradition 
of Christian Humanism.” Mr. Goodwin B. 
Beach of Hartford, who is widely known for 
his interest in Latin as a spoken language, then 
argued persuasively on the thesis, “Nihil est 
quod Latine dici non possit.” 

The officers of the Connecticut Section of 
the Classical Association of New England are 
as follows: Executive Committee: Prof. Karl 
P. Harrington, President, Wesleyan Univer- 
sity; Sister Mary Sarah, Saint Joseph College; 
Dr. Josephine P. Bree, Albertus Magnus 
College; Mr. Francis Curran, Putnam High 
School; Miss Frances T. Nejako, Secre’ary, 
Middletown High School. MemsersHip Com- 
mittee: Dr. Josephine P. Bree, Albertus Mag- 
nus College; Miss Edith A. Plumb, Bulkeley 
High School. 


CLASSICIST AND EX-MARINE 
NEW PRINCETON DEAN 


Princeton University 





Francis B. Godolphin, a classicist who par- 
ticipated in four Pacific invasions as a Marine 
Corps captain, has been appointed Dean of 
the College at Princeton University. Since his 
telease from active duty and return to the 
university he has served as director of the 
Program for Servicemen, an advisory service 
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for students returning from the war. He as- 
sumed his new duties on October 23. 

Dean Godolphin will be responsible for un- 
dergraduate discipline and extra-curricular 
life, and will continue as adviser to the serv- 
icemen. He had taught Greek and Latin for 
more than a decade and was chairman of the 
Department of Classics when he entered the 
service as a first lieutenant in the Marine 
Corps in February, 1943. 

At that time he discussed his decision with 
President Dodds, and they agreed it would be 
of vital importance to the university after the 
war to have on the faculty men who, in addi- 
tion to their qualifications of scholarship, 
would understand at first hand the problems 
of a serviceman returning to college. 

Dean Godolphin saw action. He was 
trained for duty as an air liaison officer. In an 
invasion, the air liaison party goes ashore with 
the assault troops, sets up an observation post 
in the front lines or forward of them and, by 
radio contact, directs supporting aircraft to 
enemy troops or fortifications hindering ad- 
vance. 

In this capacity he participated in the in- 
vasions of Kwajalein, Tinian, Saipan and Lu- 
zon. In the first three landings he was with 
the Fourth Marine Division. In the 38-day 
drive from Lingayen to Manila he was with 
the Army's First Cavalry Division which 
Marine planes supported. 

During the early part of last February the 
enemy sought to destroy a water filter plant 
which the Seventh Regiment had captured 
northeast of Manila. By destroying the plant 
they hoped to pollute the Manila water sup- 
ply. They directed mortar and machine gun 
fire at the building from four positions and 
finally brought up rockets around midnight. 

Captain Godolphin, from the roof of the 
building, determined with a compass the azi- 
muth of the positions from which the rockets 
were coming. While six rockets landed within 
forty yards of him he was able to pinpoint the 
targets for our dive bombers the following 
dawn. 

His directions, on another occasion, re- 
sulted in the downing of a Japanese dive 
bomber four minutes after it had taken off 
from its strip, which probably established a 
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record for visual fighter direction. The largest 
strike which he helped direct on Luzon was 
an 81-plane attack east of the, Marikinia 
River. 

Dean Godolphin received his A.B. degree 
from Princeton in 1924, his A.M. degree from 
New York University two years later, and his 
Ph.D. from Princeton in 1929. While still a 
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graduate student he taught at Rutgers Uni- 
versity and Princeton, as an instructor. He 
became an assistant professor at Princeton in 
1930, an associate professor ten years later, 
and chairman of the Department of Classics 
in 1942. 





From the Department of Public Information 
Princeton University 


Charles Edgar Little 


1865-1945 


N SEPTEMBER 11 Dr. Charles Edgar 

Little, Professor of Classical Lan- 
guages, Emeritus, at George Peabody College 
for Teachers, Nashville, Tennessee, died sud- 
denly following a stroke. As student and 
teacher he had given sixty of his nearly 
eighty years to Peabody College. 

And what effective years! The writer of 
this notice began to know Little fifty years 
ago. At that time Little was a young instruc- 
tor in Latin and mathematics at the Peabody 
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Normal College, the predecessor of the pres- 
ent George Peabody College for Teachers, 
but the writer could not then foresee that 
nine years later his good friend and former 
teacher would invite him to become his col- 
league in the Latin Department. This was in 
1904, and the pleasant and stimulating rela- 
tion was to continue for seven years. And so 
it seems better to give the usual biographical 
details rather briefly—for they are more or 
less alike for most successful scholars—in or- 
der to write at greater length about the man 
as I knew him. 

He was born at Eatonton, Georgia, No 
vember 25, 1865; entered Peabody Normal 
College in 1885, and two years later was 
awarded the Licentiate of Instruction di 
ploma. He taught in the schools of Georgia 
for the next few years, and then returned to 
take his A.B. degree at the University of 
Nashville, which was closely afhliated with 
Peabody, in 1891. His outstanding record asa 
student won for him immediately after his 
graduation an appointment as Instructor in 
Latin and Mathematics. Truly an A.B. de- 
gree was a meager preparation for his teaching 
work, and he realized it; for almost immedi 
ately he began work on his Ph.D. degree ur 
der that brilliant scholar, Herbert C. Tolman, 
of Vanderbilt University, and received his 
doctorate in philosophy from that university 
in 1899. Later (in 1936) he was to be honored 
with the degree of Litt.D. by Oglethorpe 
University, but what counted in 1899 was the 
Ph.D. degree and his promotion to the rank 
of Professor of Latin at Peabody, a position he 
was to fill with great distinction until 1941, 
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when he became Professor of Classical Lan- 
guages, Emeritus. 

Throughout these years Dr. Little proved 
bimself a careful and thorough classical scholar 
and a very stimulating teacher. Moreover, he 
was a leading spirit in founding and main- 
taining the Tennessee Philological Associa- 
tion, one of the most effective state organiza- 
tions of the type in the United States, and 
was twice its president. He was prominent, 
too, in the organization of the Classical Asso- 
ciation of the Middle West and South, and 
helped to bring one of its earliest annual 
meetings to Nashville. It was fitting, there- 
fore, that he should have become the presi- 
dent of this association in 192’. 

But these are the things live classical schol- 
ars usually do. Charles E. Little did much 
more. 

In 1911, when the old Peabody Normal 
College was closed, and an interim of two 
years followed in which the new campus of 
the George Peabody College for Teachers was 
being prepared and new buildings erected, 
Little was chosen as the one man of the old 
faculty to be retained, largely because he best 
represented the spirit of the old Peabody 
alumni and faculty, and was best prepared to 
weld the old into the new. So well did he do 
this that in 1912 he was appointed secretary 
of the Board of Trustees of the newly organ- 
ized George Peabody College for Teachers, a 


position which he held until 1941. In addi- 
tion, he was secretary and treasurer of the 
College from 1913 to 1927. 

It goes without saying that an alumnus and 
professor with such a record, plus a very at- 
tractive personality, would be much in de- 
mand as a representative of the College at 
alumni gatherings. Indeed, no one was more 
sought after. He knew Peabody in all its pres- 
ent and past phases; he knew hundreds of 
alumni personally; his very presence brought 
to such groups a message from the campus. 
And in these visits his even, moderate spirit, 
his loyalty to friends, his clear understanding 
of educational problems based upon a per- 
spective that only a knowledge of the past and 
its wisdom can give, his understanding of 
youth—these were the qualities, at least in 
part, that made him an ever welcome visitor. 

His home life was very happy. In 1894 he 
married Elizabeth Chew Jacobs, a woman of 
rare charm, who was to enrich his life for 
forty-four years. Of this marriage a daughter 
was born, Caroline Little (Mrs. Joseph T.) 
McCary, with whom Dr. Little made his 
home in recent years. 

Such a man he was, and, now that he has 
done, those of us who had studiéd under him, 
worked with him, loved him, and were 
honored by his friendship, shall miss him be- 
yond measure. 

EuGene TAVENNER 


TMARGARET DYER 


Margaret Dyer died at Fish Creek, Wis- 
consin on June 23, 1945, at the age of 70. A 
member of a prominent old St. Louis family, 
she was a graduate of Mary Institute and of 
Bryn Mawr. (She was the first St. Louisan to 
attend Bryn Mawr.) Travel in this country 
and abroad further developed a wide, sympa- 
thetic understanding of the world about her. 
In 1916 Miss Dyer joined the faculty of Mary 
Institute, girls’ preparatory school affiliated 
with Washington University (St. Louis), and 
a few years later became the head of the Latin 
Department, in which capacity she served un- 


til ill-health forced her retirement in 1938. 
Gifted in languages (she was especially inter- 
ested in keeping up her studies in French) and 
possessed of high ideals as well as aesthetic 
taste, Miss Dyer made the lessons in Latin 
become living experiences for her pupils. She 
was a stanch member of The Classical Club 
of St. Louis and often attended the meetings 
despite what seemed insurmountable difficul- 
ties. She will be long remembered by all who 
knew her as a woman of culture and a true 
scholar. 

Reported by Ruth F. Joedicke 
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AESCHYLUS IN HIS STYLE 


SranrorD, W. B., Regius Professor of Greek 
in the University of Dublin, Aeschylus in 
His Style: Dublin, Dublin University Press 
(1942). Pp. 147. 10/6 net. 


There has been a serious need for a book.on 
Aeschylus’ style. He is not only one of the 
very hardest (and most interesting) of the 
Greek poets, with respect to his use of im- 
agery and a unique violence of phrase and 
sound, but one of the most scantily treated. 
Until George Thomson's edition of the 
Prometheus Vinctus and his extension of 
Headlam’s unpublished notes on the Oresteia, 
there was no edition in English of these plays 
which really did a satisfactory job of stylistic 
analysis or even of the grammatical and exe- 
getical aspects. Mr. Stanford has now made a 
very courageous and painstaking effort at a 
book on Aeschylus in which the particular 
stylistic features of the plays can be grouped 
and examined in the light of certain general 
observations on Aeschylus’ practice as a 
dramatist and a poet. The book contains a 
good chapter on Aeschylus’ literary and col- 
loquial borrowings—which must, as the au- 
thor modestly points out, be largely a matter 
of guesswork—and there are many suggestive 
and illuminating thoughts here; an excellent 
treatment of Aeschylus’ use of metaphor and 
simile, and the images which dominate certain 
plays, particularly the Oresteia, furnishing a 
kind of unified pattern for the trilogy; and 
some disputable but penetrating comments 
on the sources of Aeschylus’ obscurity. This 
is all very useful work for a student who is 
tackling Aeschylus with a fair degree of lin- 
guistic proficiency, but without enough to 
reduce into compact form the sum of his be- 
wildering experiences in first groping after 
Aeschylus’ power and beauty. 

Mr. Stanford calls the book “a study in 
language and personality” and insists through- 
out that in this case, as in others, the style is 
the man. Consequently, he has made an elab- 





orate attempt to explain most stylistic fea- 
tures of Aeschylus with reference to certain 
generalizations about the kind of poet 
Aeschylus was. This is most completely ex- 
emplified by the line of demarcation drawn 
between the older poet and his two younger 
fellows in the craft according to which 
Aeschylus becomes the example of the “ur 
tutored genius” (14) against the more per- 
fected technique of Sophocles. “It is just 
because Aeschylus is less technically accom- 
plished (i.e. than Homer and Sophocles) that 
his dynamic personality is more visible behind 
the structure of his words” (60). This dis- 
tinction is again apparent when the author 
remarks “Unlike most other classical writers 
who achieved flawlessness by self-effacement, 
Aeschylus sometimes would not, or could not, 
keep his own personality out of his art. In 
this he comes close to the Romantics, and by 
their canons of criticism he is sometimes best 
judged by the standards of Victor Hugo and 
Balzac rather than those of Quintilian and 
Didymus Chalcenterus” (136). But, as a mat- 
ter of fact, does Mr. Stanford's own study of 
the very complicated technique of Aeschylus 
justify any statement about the poet’s techni 
cal accomplishment as inferior to that of 
Homer and Sophocles? And, in face of the 
very suggestive comparison hinted at by Mr. 
Stanford himself (8) between Aeschylus and 
the archaic Greek statuary, is there much 
point to characterizing Aeschylus as an “ur 
tutored genius’? Surely these archaic statues, 
as most good art critics now admit, give evi 
dence, not of a primitive crudeness, but of a 
very high degree of sophistication in a tradi- 
tional form, which was later abandoned. I 
don’t know what the standards of Victor 
Hugo and Balzac are (and I think Mr. Stanford 
would have a hard time proving what they 
were) but it seems more than doubtful if any 
clarification, as far as Aeschylus is concerned, 
is achieved by this arbitrary bracketing of 
names. Most mature scholars would, with 
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more or less violence, disagree with one or 
more of the four cited, and young students 
are merely encouraged to make identifications 
which later study (if any) will show to have 
been at best indications of the critic's meaning 
and at worse complete misfits. 

Mr. Stanford has, of course, encountered 
the difficulty of every reader who has been 
concerned with the history of Aeschylean 
criticism. All of the Greek critics who men- 
tion Aeschylus after his death—the line be- 
ginning with the doubtfully quoted remarks 
of Sophocles—do so in a patronizing tone, to 
the effect that Aeschylus was all right in his 
own time, but crude when you read the 
works of Sophocles and Euripides. This is 
fundamentally much the same sort of com- 
ment all the way from Aristotle to Dionysius 
and Quintilian. (It is more or less the sort of 
view which was widely entertained about 
Shakespeare in the eighteenth century.) The 
nineteenth century Romantics turned the 
suit of clothes inside out but left the pattern 
the same. What was praised now were 
Aeschylus and Shakespeare, for their wildness 
and absence of “classical” restraint, but the 
opposition of genius and classicism was still 
accepted. Mr. Stanford is still, substantially, 
presenting the Romantic view. The evidence 


TIBERIUS AND DRUSUS 


Rocers, Rosert SAMuEL, Some Imperial Vir- 
tues of Tiberius and Drusus Julius Caesar: 
Baltimore, The Johns Hopkins Press (1943). 
Pp. ix+181. $2.25. 


The subtitle of this very welcome addition 
to studies by American writers on the reign 
of Tiberius is a trifle ambiguous, since the 
Virtues in question are those of Tiberius only, 
whereas the rest of the work is a biographical 
sketch of Drusus. The first part of the volume, 
(1-88) reproduces three lectures delivered by 
the author at the Johns Hopkins University 
in 1940. They deal respectively with the 
claims of Tiberius to recognition for display- 
ing the imperial virtues of Liberalitas and 
Providentia; Clementia; and Moderatio. There 
can be no doubt that Professor Rogers has 
made a good case for the emperor with re- 


for the whole suit of clothes seems to me 
inadequate, either in Mr. Stanford's book or 
elsewhere. If the symphonic structure of the 
Oresteia, the incredible complexity of the 
symbols and structure in the Prometheus 
Vinctus, the tapestry-like, archaic pattern of 
the Seven against Thebes,—if these are not the 
equivalent in technical perfection of the com- 
pact balance of the Oedipus Rex, what could 
be? What, in fact, are the respects in which 
Aeschylus exhibits an inferior technique to 
that of Sophocles? Surely the truth is rather 
that the highest achievement of a certain 
dramatic form is to be found in Aeschylus. 
The form is abandoned by his successors and, 
as almost invariably happens, the later critics 
try to explain the differences between the 
earlier and the later form as though the earlier 
were an immature effort at the later. It is time 
that we treated Aeschylus, not with praise or 
dispraise for being a genius rather than a 
technical craftsman, but as a compound of 
great genius and great craftsman. This, in 
part, Mr. Stanford has diligently and compe- 
tently done in the detailed parts of the book. 
I cannot but think that the thesis which leads 
to the details is a highly ill-conceived one. 
Davip GrENE 
University of Chicago 





spect to each of these qualities with the result 
that we gain a more realistic picture of both 
the man himself and his attitude towards both 
his position as princeps and the problems of 
imperial policy. With regard to Clementia, 
the author shows convincingly that it is not 
to be confused with Moderatio (as by Suther- 
land in J. R. S., 28 [1938]), and that contrary 
to the latter, Tiberius gave ample proof of his 
Clemency throughout the whole of his princi- 
pate and not merely up to A.D. 22/23. He 
also argues for A.D. 28 instead of after the 
death of Livia in A.D. 29 as the date of the 
conspiracy of Agrippina which resulted in 
the banishment of herself and her son Nero. 
Their banishment rather than execution is, he 
believes, the reason of the Senate's dedicating 
an altar in A.D. 28 to Clemency. As for 
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Moderatio, Rogers maintains that it was 
‘Tiberius’ own peculiar and distinctive vir- 
tue”’ (88), and the evidence which he adduces 
abundantly sustains this opinion. 

The four chapters which compose the essay 
on Drusus fill a long-standing need; for little 
has been done heretofore to interpret the 
character and political career of this unfortu- 
nate member of the Claudian gens. From the 
scanty literary and inscriptional evidence 
bearing upon Drusus and his activities, 
Rogers has succeeded in drawing a realistic 
portrait of a young man of ability, of ambition, 
and yet of certain great weaknesses of char- 
acter. His conclusion that Drusus might well 
have been a prototype of Domitian had he 


THE HORSE IN GREEK ART 


MarkMANn, Sipney Davin, The Horse in 
Greek Art, The Johns Hopkins University 
Studies in Archaeology, No. 35. Edited by 
David M. Robinson: Baltimore, The Johns 
Hopkins Press (1943). Pp. xvii+211. Fig- 
ures 62. $5.00. 


The reader of this book soon discovers that 
Dr. Markman is quite familiar with the horse 
in Greek literature as well as art, and that his 
criticisms are based, as they should be, upon 
a detailed and thorough knowledge of the ex- 
terior of the living animal. The petiod covered 
by his study extends from the Geometric to 
the close of the Hellenistic Age (c. 925-100 
B.c.). A general chapter on the horse in the 
Greek world is followed by a consideration of 
the monuments in their chronological se- 
quence (19-108), and this by a Brief Chrono 
logical Survey (109-133) which includes a list 
of the monuments with such data as one finds 
in a catalogue. Then come two Appendices 
dealing (1) with anatomy of the exterior parts, 
the externally visible bone forms, and the 
movement of the horse (134-147), and 
(2) analyses of anatomy, proportion and gait 
of the horses in Greek art (148-186). A Bibli- 
ography and Index conclude the text. The 
book contains a good deal of comparative 
study, requiring constant reference to the il- 
lustrations, which appeals to the specialist 
rather than the general reader. Such study, 
however, is necessary in view of the author's 


lived to succeed Tiberius appears extremely 
plausible. In dealing with the friction be 
tween Drusus and his rival and assassin, Se- 
janus, Rogers dates the open break between 
them in A.D. 20, rather than A.D. 15 as pro 
posed by Professor K. Scott. 

The task of editing the volume has been 


. exceedingly well done, but one might perhaps 


call attention to the slightly varying transla- 
tions of Dio 57. 13. 2 given on pages 70~71, 
and 100. There is a select bibliography, a list 
of passages cited, an index, and a plate of coin 
types illustrating the virtues of Tiberius as 
well as one with the Avignon head of Drusus. 
A. E. R. Boax 
University of Michigan 





statement that Greek knowledge of the horse 
was scientific. 

The initial chapter, “The Horse in the 
Greek World,” will interest every student of 
the antique. It has many bits of information 
about the animal, which are gleaned from an 
cient literature. We learn that the treatise of 
Xenophon on horsemanship can serve as a 
guide for the novice in equine matters even 
today. The Sybarite horses were taught to 
dance but this instruction proved a cause of 
defeat for their cavalry when the Crotonians 
had flutists play dance music in battle. The 
evidence as to different breeds is insufficient 
for a glossary of Greek horses. 

The examples in the art of the fifth century 
have received a great deal of praise, especially 
the horses of the frieze of the Parthenon but 
nowhere have the latter been the object of 
such close study as in this book. It is an analy- 
sis by one who knows and admires the noble 
steed. The author points out that even the 
anatomical peculiarities of the young horse are 
fully understood by the Phidian sculptors, 
whereas at that time the forms of the child 
were not. The horses of the frieze of the 
Mausoleum are also finely appreciated (95). 

The fact that the horse is second only to 
the human figure as the favorite theme in 
Greek art suggests the conclusion that the 
Greeks took great pride in the animal. They 
certainly did, but one must reckon also with 
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other causes, religious and sepulchral. The 
importance of the chariot race at religious 
festivals was probably due to an originally 
funereal character of such races. 

The author throughout the book observes 
the strict limits of his subject. He does not 
digress to discuss what might be called 
marginalia, such as Pegasus, the Centaur, the 
Horse-Demeter, and other equine hybrids. 

The illustrations are very good. Four charts 
give (1) the outline of the horse, (2) its skele- 
ton, (3) its superficial structures and (4) its 
proportions. The addition of the names of the 
various parts, muscles and bones enhance 
their value especially to the uninitiated who 
can here acquire many technical terms. The 
fifty-eight Greek representations of the horse, 
ranging from the great Dipylon amphora to 
the frieze of the Pergamene altar of Zeus, are 


EGYPT IN THE GEOGRAPHERS 


Batt, Joun, Egypt in the Classical Geogra- 
phers, “Survey of Egypt, Ministry of Fi- 
nance”: Cairo, Government Press. Bulag 
(1942). Pp. vi+203, 8 plates, 18 figures. 
Price: 750 Mills. 


The manuscript of this book, a posthumous 
publication, was left by the late Dr. John 
Ball, Director of Desert Survey in Egypt, in an 
almost complete condition at the time of his 
death. It was prepared for the press by his 
successor in that ofice, Mr. G. W. Murray, 
who has indicated his editorial modifications 
in the rare cases where they occur by initialed 
footnotes. Mr. Murray has also been respon- 
sible for the appendices and for the last sec- 
tion on George of Cyprus in addition to the 
many decisions on detail that necessarily 
rested with him in the final publication of the 
book. 

In venturing on a criticism of this volume 
One is acutely conscious of areas of ignorance. 
The author and editor admit frankly that they 
are not classicists, and the classical reviewer, 
who reads with enjoyment the opening sec- 
tion on Geographical and Cosmological Ideas 
of the Ancient Egyptians, is made aware of 
fields of mathematical calculation that are 
quite foreign to him. 

It is, however, possible to follow. with 


carefully chosen to illustrate the development 
from the fascinating forms of primitive art to 
the culmination in the Hellenistic period. It is 
interesting to note that eight of these are 
vase-paintings of the archaic style with none 
later than the Francois crater. After the mid- 
sixth century all illustrations are taken from 
sculpture with the exception of two Syracu- 
san decadrachms, one of which dated to 413 
has a horse better executed than the horses of 
the frieze of the temple at Bassae. 

The author throughout his book shows 
competence and care, bringing to his subject 
an enthusiasm born of intimate knowledge. 
For this reason his book should be added to 
the permanent bibliography of Greek sculp- 
ture. 

G. W. Experkin 


Princeton University 





somewhat greater comprehension the treat- 
ment of the Greeks and Romans who dealt 
with Egyptian topographical matters, and 
this is after all the principal topic of the book. 
The predecessors of Herodotus are mentioned 
with little more than a characterization of 
their points of contact or interest in Egypt. 
These include Thales, Anaximander, and 
Hecataeus. The last mentioned is the first 
Greek scholar with geographic instincts who 
is definitely known to have visited Egypt, and 
his map, for all its basic error, did take account 
of the principal geographic peculiarities of the 
Nile valley. 

It is safe to say that Herodotus, who spent 
some three and a half months in Egypt about 
the middle of the fifth century, is subjected in 
this work to a technical scrutiny that is novel 
to most classicists. That enquiring traveler of 
antiquity, interested in all human problems 
and cautiously credulous about them, as he 
has come to appear to classical students, is 
here interpreted in terms of units of linear 
measurement, maritime surveys, the Red Sea 
canal, oases, contours of the delta, and the 
study of the Nile River branches. It is pleas 
ing to find that the editors have a kind word 
to say for some at least of his ideas on physical 
geography. Such tales as the two-year voyage 








of the Phoenician sailors about the southern 
tip of Libya, when the sun was seen on the 
right hand to the disbelief of Herodotus and 
the proof of the story, have long intrigued 
classicists in a subjective sense. In the present 
book stories of this nature appear with a 
scientific objectivity that clothes them with 
new interest. (Cf. p. 13.) 

The editors are not unduly impressed by 
the aura of classicism. In fact they are con- 
scious of having certain advantages over their 
ancient sources in the very fact of long resi- 
dence in the land itself. That personal famili- 
arity with the scene of the enquiry in con 
junction with a scientific and mathematical 
specialization subjects the observations and 
conclusions of the ancient classical geogra- 
phers toconstant and searching scrutiny. Thus 
it becomes clear that the numerous instances 
in which Herodotus records measurements 
and dimensions, even when he states that he 
himself “measured” two pyramids, are in 
fact based on estimates rather than precise 
figures. 

That Herodotus and his fellows emerge 
from the careful testing of their writings with 
credit for comprehensive interest, broad intel- 
lectual acumen, and an appreciation of the 
responsibility of the historiographer and 
geographer, is of more importance than the 
errors of detail that were inseparable from the 
conditions under which they worked, and the 
resources at hand for personal verification of 
current reports. 

The names which the classicist from spo- 
radic reading has been accustomed to associate 
with this type of work are all found in due 
order: Eratosthenes, Diodorus, Strabo, Pom- 
ponius Mela, Pliny the Elder, and Ptolemy 
are treated at length. The last mentioned re- 
ceives the greater part of the attention as he 
unquestionably deserves. The classicist is 
apt to be surprised at the proportionate treat- 
ment of some of the others, for instance the 
comparatively brief discussion of Eratosthenes 
and Pomponius Mela. It is, however, a com- 
mentary on the amount of Egyptian material 
found in each author. 

In addition there are a number of anony- 
mous or incorrectly attributed documents, 
the names of which fall strangely on classical 
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ears. The Stadiamus of the Great Sea, a nau- 
tical handbook of the Mediterranean designed 
for practical use, the Antonine Itinerary, and 
the Peutinger Map are cases in point. Ball 
follows Tozer in refusing to Scylax the au- 
thorship of the Periplus which is normally 
associated with his name. Tozer’s book was 
published in 1897. This type of reference is in- 
dicative of the early dates that are found in 
many of the secondary sources that are 
quoted, a criticism, be it recognized, not of 
Ball and Murray, but of the classicists who 
have long been inactive in this field. 

One suspects that the late Dr. Ball and Mr. 
Murray would wish to find in a review some 
critical discussion of such problems as the 
first and second projections of Ptolemy, or the 
parallelism of the sun’s rays, or the shadow of 
the gnomon, which are discussed with de- 
tailed diagrams and figures under the work of 
Eratosthenes. Here, however, I can claim no 
competence and I must content myself with 
recording the impression of meticulousness 
and inclusiveness that is conveyed by the 
mathematical studies, the figures, and the 
colored diagrammatic and geographic plates 
that are plentifully inserted, especially to 
ward the end of the volume. 

There are two good indices at the close, 
the first listing the classical authors and per- 
sonages to whom reference is made, the sec 
ond and longer one embracing ancient and 
modern placenames. The plates and figures 
are given in separate lists at the front. One 
misses a table of contents, which was ren 
dered unnecessary by the, in my eyes, regret- 
table decision not to divide the book into 
chapters, or to make any use of internal nua 
bering of the divisions in which the various 
ancient authors or documents have been sepa- 
rately treated. 

This volume is the record of more than 
three decades of intimate and scholarly ac- 
quaintance with Egyptian geography on the 
part of one man, and the scholarship of the 
editor and his other associates has been added 
to it. The result is a notable addition to the 
none too extensive literature on the classical 
geographers. 

H. N. Coucn 


Brown University 
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JOSEPHUS TRANSLATED 


Marcus, Racpx, Josephus with an English 
Translation. In nine volumes. Vol. vu: 
Jewish Antiquities, Books xu-x1v: Cam- 
bridge, Mass., Harvard University Press; 
London, Wm. Heinemann, Ltd. (1943). 
(Loeb Classical Library). Pp. 788. Cloth, 
$2.50; Leather, $3.50. 


With genuine gratitude everybody inter- 
ested in Josephus ought to welcome the ap- 
pearance of this new volume in the Loeb 
series giving us the works of this famous 
Jewish historian. Dr. Marcus, formerly pro- 
fessor of Semitic languages in Columbia Uni- 
versity, New York, is now a member of the 
faculty of the University of Chicago. As is 
well known, he continues the work on 
Josephus nobly begun by H. St. J. Thackeray 
(+1930). The books of the Antiquities of 
Josephus presented here take the reader from 





about 250 B.c. to 37 B.c. The origin of the 
Septuagint, the tyrannical treatment of the 
Jews by Antiochus Epiphanes, the glorious 
wars achieving freedom under the leadership 
of the Maccabees, the coming of the Romans 
under Pompey, and the rise of Herod the 
great are related in this volume. The Greek 
text has been edited with much care. The 
translation is excellent; it is idiomatic with- 
out becoming an unrestrained paraphrase. 
The notes explaining historical and geograph- 
ical references and furnishing light on some 
vexing problems of interpretations are ex- 
tremely valuable. The latest researches have 
been abundantly utilized. May it be granted 
to Dr. Marcus to give us the two remaining 
volumes in the course of the next few years. 
W. ARNDT 
Concordia Seminary 
St. Louis 5, Missouri 





— Loci Classici 


ANCIENT MAXIMS 
(The Sayings of Publius Syrus) 
Aut amat aut odit mulier; nil est tertium. 


Alienum aes homini ingenuo acerba est servi- 
tus. 


Amicum an nomen habeas, aperit calamitas. 
Beneficium accipere libertatem est vendere. 


Bonum quod est supprimitur, numquam ex- 
stinguitur. 


Comes facundus in via pro vehiculo est. 


Dolor animi morbus gravior est quam cor 
poris. 


Ex vitio alterius sapiens emendat suum. 
Effugere cupiditatem regnum est vincere. 


Fortunam citius reperias, quam retineas. 


Locis remotis qui latet, lex est sibi. 
Miserum est tacere cogi, quod cupias loqui. 


Multos timere debet, quem multi timent. 
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